

















In the classroom... 
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or on the golf course é 


the perfect button fronter, smooth and 
soft of line — perfectly done in greyed 
glen plaid with pink, yellow or blue 
stripes. Stitched collar and pockets, 


full swinging skirt. Size 10 to 20. 
12.98 

















M&R Sportswear, Second Floor 
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Finest 


Window Shades 
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STEELECO, America’s Finest Window 
Shades, are the product of the oldest 
manufacturers of Automatic-Acting 
Duck Window Shades in America. 
STEELECO Shades are manufactured 
—not merely assembled—in a modern 
plant, by expert workers who meet the 
most exacting standards of quality. 


STEELECO Window Shades are distributed exclusive- 
ly in this area by Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc. 
Complete details and catalog of Window Shades 
will be mailed upon request. 
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| enna STYLE B 
STYLE G-1 STYLE G DARKENING SHADE 
Single Cord with 2 roller shades, The most popular Double Roller Shade, easily adapted Top hung stationary single roller 
one rolling up, the other rolling to any size or style of sash and to meet almost any shade constructed with Blacktex 
down, situation. shadow proof black duck. 
Think FIRST > 
Why should you use Duck Window Shades? The answer is simple—because of ‘FLOW ERS (FLOWERS 
a cotton duck shade is economical, pleasing and restful to the eyes, easy and when you think 
inexpensive to maintain—will withstand hard use and abuse—lasts longer— of Quality and 
Value in School 
outwears any other shade cloth 5 to 1. Equi 
quipment§ and 
School Supplies! 
VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 
RALPH A. HELDERMAN, H. J. MOODY, R. C. HAYDON, JR. 
Chatham, Virginia Chester, Virginia Manassas, Virginia 
Cc. E. CROUCH, K. C. HART, 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W. 1323 Magnolia Ave. 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Virginia 





Manufacturers & Distributors 
of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 


327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia a 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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American Seating 
High-School Desk 
No. 445 


Immediate acceptance by educators the 
nation over has been accorded this brand- 
new unit, developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior and 
Senior high-school students. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent nylon 
bearings—facilitating ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous knee, 
leg and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel base 
with rubber-cushioned metal glides. 
Complete height range for grades 7 
through 12—with just ONE unit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

Write for No. 445 Folder, fully describing 
the design, construction and adaptability 
of this new modern unit. 





American Boditorm Auditorium Chairs 

















durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your a 
folding tablet-arm. 


school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


| Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 





School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment ; * s 3 = 

Sea abr Rees = — Ancucan Sealing Company 

Auditorium Seating : Flags : : 

Teche Gemke and Chairs tape ond Giebes 

— — { ques end naniy Supplies | Exclusive Distributor 

"ono Euan Depicting Equpment J. H. PENCE COMPANY 

Window Shades “| Primary Materials | P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
a ee —— a P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00 Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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APRIL IS DOGWOOD TIME IN VIRGINIA. And not only is Dogwood 
our State flower, but it is symbolic of the Easter season. Legend has it that at the 
time of the Crucifixion the dogwood tree was the size of the oak and its strong 
firm timber was chosen for the Cross. This distressed the tree so that Jesus, 
nailed upon it, sensed its grief and said: “Because of your regret and pity for my 
suffering, I make you this promise: Never again shall the Dogwood Tree grow 
large enough to be used for a Cross. Henceforth it shall be slender and shall be 
bent and twisted, and its blossoms shall be in the form of a cross—two long and 
two short petals. 

“And in the center of the outer edge of each petal there will be nail prints. 
And in the center of the flower, brown with rust and stained with blood, will be 
a crown of thorns—so that all who see it will remember it was upon a dogwood 
tree that I was crucified, and this tree shall not be mutilated nor destroyed but 
cherished and protected as a reminder of My agony and death upon the Cross.” 


(Photograph by Virginia Chamber of Commerce) 
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Thank you for sending me a copy of 
your editorial in the January, 1955 is- 
sue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion entitled “Losing the Race.” It is 
exceptionally well done and 100 per 
cent correct. Virginia’s easy going at- 
titude in the teaching of mathematics, 
chemistry and physics in its high 
schools is sometimes difficult to believe. 
Many other states are alert to the situa- 
tion and, I’m sure, Virginia will event- 
ually do something about it. Various 
members of the Virginia Academy of 
Science are well informed about the 
scientific manpower shortage and 
stand ready all the time to help wher- 
ever they can without being obnoxious 
or overly opinionated. Maybe a con- 
ference which members of the Acade- 
my had with the State Board of Educa- 
tion last Wednesday will bring about 
some improvement in the situation. | 
understand some sort of Workshop is 
planned now for next summer along 
this line. 

Sidney S. Negus, Chairman 
Department of Biochemistry 
Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond 


Thank you for your quick response 
to my request for a list of County and 
City School Superintendents. 

I used this list in a short resume on 
the Status of Women in Virginia at a 
Board meeting of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Roanoke, 
February 1. 

Of course our members are interest- 
ed in Public Education and the in- 
fluence women have on the school 
system; therefore, my report would 
have been inadequate without the list 
you supplied. 

Mrs. Waldo W. Moore, Chairman 
Department of Public Affairs 
Norfolk 
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I appreciate very much the statistical 
information that your office has sent 
me relative to the status of teachers 
and the educational picture in general 
as it now exists in the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

Much of the information that you 
have presented me is invaluable in pre- 
senting the story to laymen. I can 
assure you that it will be well used. 

F. F. Brown 
Director of Instruction 
Alexandria 


I can’t begin to say how grateful 
we are to you and Dr. Howard for the 
delightful article on Virginia Heritage 
Month which you were good enough to 
place in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. 1 also want to congratulate 
you on the cover of the Journal show- 
ing Gunston Hall. It is one of the most 
striking I have seen on any magazine 
in a long time. 

Robert F. Nelson 
Managing Director 
Virginia Travel Council 
Richmond 


Thanks for the January issue of the 
Journal—and THANKS for a wonder- 
ful job. 

Everyone engaged in sales and ad- 
vertising in this State, should be in- 
debted to you. 

James N. Cargill 
Cargill & Wilson, Advertising 
Richmond 


We are just bursting with pride up 
here in Loudoun, because we are 100 
per cent in Local, State, and National 
Education Associations. We think you 
will rejoice with us. 

Mrs. Margaret G. Cockerill, 
Chairman 

Membership Committee 

Loudoun Education Association 

Lincoln 


I have just read the November issue 
of the Principal’s News Letter. 1s this 
the first of a series of subsequent is- 
sues? I’m heartily in favor of such a 
publication. How do others feel about 
this paper? 

James H. Bash, Principal 
Farmville High School 
Farmville 
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NEA Tours 
See the world traveling with your 

profession. Attractive tours have been 
arranged by the NEA Travel Division, 
some of them originating from Chi- 
cago, following the NEA Convention 
there in July; others at different points 
and dates. College credit for the tours 
can also be arranged, if desired. Fas- 
cinating folders describing the tours are 
titled: 

“Alaska and Hawaii” 

“Mexico and South America” 

“Europe and Middle East” 

“Europe and the Near East” 

‘American Rededication, Story of 

the West and Florida~-Cuba” 
Write for the folders in which you 

are interested; Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Summer Scholarships 
University Summer Session at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, an- 
nounces a generous program of scholar- 
ship and fellowship aid available for 
public school teachers and administra- 
tors. Requests for information con- 
cerning these awards should be mailed 
to Guy B. Phillips, Director of the 
Summer Session, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies will present a summer 
institute for secondary school science 
teachers in Oak Ridge August 1-26, 
1955. The summer institute will be 
sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, and will be conducted by 
the ORINS Special Training Division. 
Deadline for return of application 
blanks is April 15, 1955. Application 
blanks and additional information may 
be obtained by writing Dr. Ralph T. 
Overman, chairman, Special Training 
Division, Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, P. O. Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 

The John Hay Fellows, a program 
of fellowship in the humanities for 
teachers in public high schools. Vir- 
ginia is one of five new states selected 
for 1956-57 fellowships to be awarded 
candidates meeting most satisfactorily 
the standards and criteria. Information 
and application blanks may be secured 
from the Secretary for the John Hay 
Fellows Program, The John Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. Completed appli- 
cations for 1956-57 must be received 
by May 31, 1955. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


it’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table . . . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 





Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. 


+ 


At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 
formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 


wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 








Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen, 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 





dt 











Ee: CE a 
Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 


of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17, 
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FOR THE BEST POSSIBLE 
[FOOD] SERV/CE 





You don’t need Steam! 
Not when all the advantages of a 
steam kettle can be yours with a 
new gas or electric self-generating 
Steam Kettle. 

This is mass feeding equipment 
that your Cafeteria Manager needs. 
Most of the new schools have them. 
Does yours? 


If not, call us. 





John G. Kolbe, ine 








“Be Kind to Animals Week”’ 


Not only does “every dog have his 
day” but every animal has a special 
week in the nation- 
wide observance of “Be 
Kind to Animals 
Week” which will be 
observed in Virginia 
by the various Societies 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals the week of May 1- 
May 7. 
The event will emphasize the main 
phases of the Societies’ activities: 
. prevention of cruelty to animals 
. care of sick, injured, lost and un- 
wanted animals 
. restoration of lost animals to 
owners whenever possible 
. relief of the suffering of animals 
. provision of facilities to the pub- 
lic for the adoption of animals 
In many households, life revolves 
around the family pet. The SPCA feels 
that a valuable part of a child’s growth 
is often through pet ownership which 
helps develop a sense of responsibility 
and consideration for others when 
taught the proper handling and care of 
animals. 
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ips For Jeachors... 


Maps and Study Guide for Indi- 
vidual Student Use. For improved 
teaching of map use skills, the Den- 
oyer-Geppert Company has developed 
a number of new student activity ma- 
terials: EXERCISE FOR MAP LEG- 
END (Map 8500) —for use in teaching 
the meaning of contour layer coloring 
system used on most school wall maps; 
UNITED STATES DIRECTIONS 
AND SCALES (Map 8001d)—A 
United States outline map which in- 
cludes special features for teaching 
map directions and scale; GEO- 
GRAPHICAL TERMS TEST SHEET 
(Map 8100)—a new single color com- 
posite landscape which will aid in ac- 
quiring the geographic vocabulary 
needed for effective understanding of 
maps; and MATHEMATICAL GE- 
OGRAPHY (Map 8100M) — two 
global views presented as an aid in 
teaching such terms as parallel, merid- 
ian, country, continent, longitude, and 
latitude. Prices for the above four 
16” x 11” items, $1.50 per envelop of 
§0 of one order number; single map 
price, 5¢. Order from Denoyer-Gep- 
pert Company, 5235 N. Ravenswood, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Becoming Men and Women (Life 
Adjustment Booklet Series) presents 
with a modern 
“feminine” 


teen-agers view of 
what “masculine” and 
mean in our society. This interesting, 
easy-to-read booklet discusses the dif- 
ferences between the sexes and tells 
how these differences affect behavior. 
48 page booklet, $.50, published by 
Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. 
Evaluating and Reporting Pupil 
Progress tells the teacher in an effec- 
tive way what research has to say on 
this subject. Prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.—Single copy, 25 
cents. 

Choosing a Career in America’s 
Hotels sets forth the job opportuni- 
ties and advantages to be found in the 
hotel business, and is available for dis- 
tribution to schools, vocational ad- 
visors, and public libraries on request 
to the American Hotel Association, 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Parliamentary Procedure Slide- 
rule, Learn parliamentary procedure 
from a 12x6% inch three-color 
Vinylite plastic slide rule that shows 
at a glance the 36 most common mo- 
tions—when in order, if second needed, 
vote required, if debatable, if possible 
to reconsider or renew, if speaker may 
be interrupted, and when chairman 
must recognize one. Obtainable from 
Ralph R. Reynolds, Bland, Virginia, at 
$3.00 each. 


Hot Cross Buns, a Lenten tradi- 
tion dating back to ancient Egypt, 
and one of the oldest food products in 
the world today, have been surrounded 
by mystery, romance, and. religious 
significance, yet few know about their 
history. This year schools can tell this 
history through large posters available 
from local bakers telling the History 
of Hot Cross Buns in colorful drawings 
with explanatory captions. These post- 
ers prepared by J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Blackboard Spinner, attached to 
any classroom blackboard, allows the 
teacher to make a game out of any 
subject, and to increase teaching ef- 
fectiveness. Available from the Spin-a- 
test Company, Dept. 820, P.O. Box 
241, Hermosa Beach, California. 


The Constitution and _ Loyalty 
Program and Where Constitution- 
al Liberty Came From are two 
pamphlets in a series prepared under 
the auspices of the Freedom Agenda 
Committee for the assistance of local 
Freedom Agenda Projects in their 
study of individual liberty. The Free- 
dom Agenda Program is a venture in 
large scale popular education, dedicated 
to the better understanding by the 
American people of the fundamental 
principles of individual liberty, and the 
role that individual rights play in the 
maintenance of our system of consti- 
tutional democracy. It is under the 
sponsorship of the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., a research 
and educational organization created 
by the League of Women Voters of the 
United States. 
available at 25 cents each from Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 
164 Lexington Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


The pamphlets are 
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Summer Study 


Summer Laboratory Program of the 
Columbia-Teachers College Center for 
Improving Group Procedures, designed 
for those required to advise, give 
counsel, or serve as resource persons, 
Institute on “Improving Staff Rela- 
tions”, July 11-22. Institute on “The 
Role of the Consultant”, August 1-12. 
For information and application, write 
Center for Improving Group Pro- 
cedures, Columbia-Teachers College, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Thirty all-expenses paid fellowships 
for secondary school mathematics 
teachers to attend Case Institute of 
Technology from June 19 to July 29 
are available. The program, sponsored 
by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, Inc., is designed especially 
for the Fellows and will be taught by 
members of the Case Faculty. All in- 
quiries, applications, and letters should 
be addressed to Dean Elmer Hutchis- 
son, Case Institute of Technology, 
10900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Through the Commission on Educa- 
tional Organizations, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews will 
cooperate with 36 colleges and uni- 
versities in various parts of the nation 
in the conduct of intergroup and 
human-relations education workshops 
during the summer of 1955. In this 
area, a workshop will be offered at 
East Carolina College, Greenville, N. 
C., June 6-18. For a complete listing 
ind full information, write Dr. Her- 
bert L. Seamans, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





“Why I Teach” Contest 


The American Legion Auxiliary 
sponsors again this year the “Why I 
Teach” essay contest for teachers with 
five years or more teaching experience, 
designed to encourage young men and 
women to enter the teaching profes- 
s10n. 

A Virginian won last year’s national 
contest—Mary Peple of John Marshall 
High School, Richmond. 

Divisional awards of $50 bonds and 
a national award of a $250 bond are 
to be given. Time of the contest is 
through June 1, 1955. All entries 
must be sent to the American Legion 
Auxiliary, National Headquarters, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, 


Indiana. 
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NEWSPAPER” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE CLASSES in 
JOURNALISM and SOCIAL STUDIES 


This film deals with a service that is funda- 
mental to the life of any community — the 
local newspaper. Both the high school social 
studies teachers and the journalism teachers 
who evaluated it for classroom use, at the 
request of the Bureau of Visual Education of 
one of America’s foremost universities, con- 
sider that it has “great usefulness” in both 
these subject fields at the junior high and 
senior high school and college levels. 


The film tells the story of a typical local 
newspaper — an actual one, the “Newbury 
Weekly Times” — and of the market town 
community which it serves. The editor di- 
rects the paper independently of any large 
financial group and without fear or favor. 
His paper is representative of similar news- 
papers all over the world. Its pages reflect the 
life of a typical small country town, report- 
ing events of local interest and voicing local 
opinion. This is illustrated by means of par- 
ticular incidents, including that of the editor 
himself attending a local Council meeting 
and how, through his editorial advocacy sup- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


ported by local opinion, he succeeds in effect- 
ing a minor reform. The film takes us from the 
collection of news to the printing presses and 
finally shows us how the newspaper goes out 
to be read eagerly and talked over through- 
out the whole community. 

The teachers who evaluated “LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” said that it was “of great 
usefulness in pointing out the similarities 
and differences in how Americans and Brit- 
ons do things” and that for teachers who 
recognize this “the film has a great discussion 
potential.” They felt it was valuable “for the 
additional insight it gives into British indi- 
vidual and community character’ and for 
“its comparison of newspapers and social 
life in two different countries.” 


“LOCAL NEWSPAPER” 
B/W 20 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 








For Persons Over Forty 


Senior Citizens of America, the non- 
profit organization recently formed by 
Willard E. Givens and Joy Elmer 
Morgan to serve people over forty 
years of age in all walks of life now 
has a rapidly growing membership in 
every State and territory. It is offer- 
ing a special group service to business, 
industrial, civic and _ professional 
agencies which wish to help their senior 
employees in planning for retirement. 
The service includes a fine 64-page 


monthly magazine SENIOR CITIZEN, 
which is published without advertising 
and contains a wide range of useful 
material. Local education associations 
may be especially interested in this 
service for their members who are 
nearing retirement. For information 
about this SCA Group Service or for 
a free copy of the popular booklet SO 
YOU’RE OVER 40 send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to SENIOR 
CITIZENS OF AMERICA, 1701 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 9, D. C. 














at home, 


| 
| at work or 
/ 


while at play 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 









1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for 
you ... SO tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing with its bit of 
wholesome energy. 








®COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COPYRIGHT 1955. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Headquarters building of the 
Portland Cement Association 
in Chicago, Illinois, 


x} 


New research laboratories 
recently completed near Chi- 
cago. Service to users of con- 
crete is rendered through 
hundreds of field engineers 
working out of twenty-six 
district offices. 


The Portland Cement Association 





is a SERVICE Organization 


The Portland Cement Association 
conducts scientific research. Through 
research it strives to improve old prod- 
ucts and methods and develops new 
products and methods, many of which 
involve patentable inventions which are 
freely dedicated to the public. It renders 
technical service. It carries on extensive 
promotional and educational work. 


All phases of its activities are primari- 
ly designed to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete 
for homes, highways, public buildings, 
farm construction, public works and a 
wide variety of purposes. 


This great program of service to Ce- 
ment users, conducted by the Associa- 
tion’s headquarter’s staff and wide- 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


spread field organization, is made pos- 
sible by the financial support of the 
member companies listed on this page. 
These companies manufacture a large 
proportion of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada. 


Another important activity of the As- 
sociation is to correlate and give leader- 
ship to the safety work conducted by 
the member companies in their plants. 


Send for free illustrated booklet, “‘Ded- 
icated to Progress,” which describes the 
research laborato- __ 

ries and the mani-F-. 

fold activities of the mé 

Portland Cement ll 
Association. Dis- (gi 
tributed only in 
U.S. and Canada. 





1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Boy City, Mich. 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po. 

Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 

Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Ce., Los Angeles 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montrea! 

Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 

Kansas Division, Fredonia 

Michigan Division, Jockson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 

Florida Division, Tampa 

Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 

Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 

Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroi! 

Ideal Cement Co. Divisions, Denver 

Alabama Division, Mobile 

Arkansas Division, Little Rock 

Colorado Division, Denver 

Gulf Division, Houston 

Lovisiona Division, New Orleans 

Nebraska Division, Omaha 

Oklahoma Division, Ok/ahoma City 

Spokane Division, Spokane 

Three Forks Division, Butte, Mont. 

Union Portland Division, Salt Lake City 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphid 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Lovisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 

Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 

Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 

The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 

National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nozoreth, Pa. 

North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Ce., 

Mason City, lowa 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd. Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southern States Portland Cement Ce., Atlanta 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 

Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior-Marquette Cement Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

















Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
\ Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SPRING- TIME IS PLAY - TIME 


Improve Your Playground 
Install Equipment By RECREATION 






No. 412-12/P $115.00 





No. 395/P $152.00 





No. 916Z $190.00 
16’ stainless steel bedway 








No. 458FS/P $70.00 No. 387 (capacity 25) $136.00 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE FREE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 


104 S. Foushee Street Richmond 20 
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Editorials 


by Robert F. Williams 


Teachers and Doctors 


E wish the idea Alfred S. 

Curtis, Principal of the 
Hopewell High School, advances 
in his article “Teacher Supply and 
Demand’’, in this issue of the 
Journal, could be carried out. In 
essence it is that no one should be 
permitted to teach unless he is prop- 
erly licensed, just as no one can 
practice medicine unless he possesses 
a doctor’s degree and has fully met 
the requirements established as 
minimum by his profession. 

There are many obstacles which 
lie in the way of teacher certifica- 
tion being placed on the same basis 
as doctor certification, among 
which which are: the fact that the 
medical profession is largely a 
private profession which has been 
able to set-up its own standards, re- 
quirements and fees, whereas the 
teaching profession, in the main, 
is largely a governmentally con- 
trolled profession, dependent upon 
standards, requirements and salaries 
established by local and State gov- 
erning bodies. 

The main hindrance which we 
believe lies in the way of Mr. 
Curtis’ solution to our problem of 
teacher supply and demand is this: 
school patrons are not convinced 
that a college degree and profession- 
al training are absolutely necessary 
requirements for teaching — they 
are convinced that professional 
training and a medical degree are 
necessary for practitioners of medi- 
cine. 

Some parents appear to be very 
little concerned about the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. They assume, 
perhaps, that they would not have 
been appointed had they not been 
well-qualified. “They also appar- 
ently believe, as indicated above, 
that professional training is not a 
prerequisite for successful teaching. 
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As a matter of fact, several years 
ago, at one of the Fredericksburg 
Conferences an outstanding layman 
said he was of the opinion that 
most any person with as much as 
a high school education could do a 
good job of teaching elementary 
school children. He said—‘‘They 
have been studying reading for 
eleven years and it is ridiculous to 
assume, therefore, that they could 
not teach reading in the elementary 
grades without further prepara- 
tion’. 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, retir- 
ing President of Longwood Col- 
lege, in a newspaper interview said 
only the other day: “How many 
people still believe just any girl will 
do as an elementary teacher? It is 
a tragic error in thinking”’. 

It is significant to note that those 
counties in which there is the high- 
est percentage of teachers with sub- 
standard certificates, are exerting, in 
the main, the least effort to support 
education. 

A digest of the VEA research 
study on the training of Virginia 
teachers follows: 


Certification 

9.4%of the 24,982 Virginia 
white and Negro teachers employed 
during 1954-55 hold substandard 
certificates. Only 3.2% of the 
7.783 city teachers hold such cer- 
tificates as compared with 12.2% 
held by county teachers. Only 
0.8% of the 5,772 Negro teachers 
hold substandard certificates as 
compared with 12% held by the 
19,210 white teachers. 

During the current school ses- 
sion, 71.3% of all the teachers hold 
college degrees with the breakdown 
between cities and counties as fol- 
lows: Cities, 84.2%; Counties, 
65.5%. Of Virginia’s Negro teach- 
ers, 86.8% hold degrees as com- 
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pared with 66.7‘ held by white 
teachers. 


For the State as a whole, 16.6% 
of all teachers hold Normal Profes- 
sional Certificates. 

For the State as a whole, the 
breakdown then is as follows: 


Degree Teachers 71.3% 
Normal Professional 
Certificates 16.6 


Substandard Certificates. 9.4 

Miscellaneous* 2.7 

This year there are 136 teachers 
in the State with a high school ed- 
ucation only, 4 of which are in city 
schools, 9 of which are in high 
school, and only 1 of which is 
Negro. Russell County alone has 
16 in their elementary schools. 
There are 2,388 teachers with 
Master’s Degrees (9.6%), 1,647 
(69%) of these are white teachers 
and 741 (31%) are Negro teach- 
ers. There are 13 teachers holding 
Ph. D. Degrees, 7 in county schools 
(2 Negro) and 6 in city schools 
(all white). 

The ten counties having the 
highest percentage of teachers with 
degrees are as follows: Arlington, 
93.3%: Prince Edward, 88.4%: 
Dinwiddie, 82.1%: Fairfax, 
81.7%: Greensville, 80.3%: Cul- 
peper, 79.2%; Nottoway, 78.8%: 
Prince William, 78.5%; Prince 
George, 78.4%; and Spotsylvania, 
78.3%. 

The counties having the lowest 
percentage of teachers with degrees 
are as follows: Dickenson, 32.2%: 
Buchanan, 35.6%: Russell, 37.5%; 


*Includes Elementary (317), Special (212), 
Special Purpose (196) Certificates. 
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Scott, 38.4%; Carroll, 38.7%: 
James City, 42.9%; Tazewell, 
44.4%; Grayson, 44.4%; Wash- 
ington, 45.9%; and Wise, 46%. 


The five cities having the high- 
est percentage of teachers with de- 
grees are: Martinsville, 98%; Wil- 
liamsburg, 97.1%; Alexandria, 
94.4%; Radford, 93.4%: and 
Bristol, 93%. 

The five cities having the lowest 
percentage of teachers with degrees 
are: Colonial Heights, 50%: 
Hampton, 68.8%; Buena Vista, 
69.7%: South Norfolk, 71.4%: 
and Staunton, 73.8%. 

The ten counties having the 
highest percentage of substandard 
certificated teachers are: Dickenson, 


42.2%; Buchanan, 34.9%; Car- 
roll, 34.6%: Shenandoah, 32.6%; 
Tazewell, 30.7%: Botetourt, 
27.8%; Floyd, 27%: Russell, 
26.4%: Highland, 25%; and 


Smyth, 24%. 

The ten counties having the 
lowest percentage of substandard 
certificated teachers are: Albemarle, 
Isle of Wight, Northampton, Not- 
toway, all with no substandard 


teachers: Prince Edward, 0.8%: 
Southampton, 0.9%; Prince 
George, 1.1%: Amelia, 1.4%; 
Dinwiddie, 1.5%; Brunswick, 


1.7%, and Greensville, 1.7%. 


The five cities having the high- 
est percentage of substandard cer- 
tificated teachers are: South Nor- 
folk, 19.7%; Norton, 19.4%; 
Hampton, 17.9%; Warwick, 
12.6%; and Buena Vista, 9.1%. 


The six cities having no sub- 
standard certificated teachers are: 
Alexandria, Bristol, Charlottes- 
ville, Harrisonburg, Martinsville, 
and Radford. 


Toward A Twelve-Month 
School Term 


HE school year of the Virginia 
aides is lengthening. Several 
years ago every teacher in the State 
was employed for only 180 days. 
During this school year in only 
Goochland and Lee counties, and 
in the city of Galax are teachers 
employed for as few as 180 days. 
In 24 cities and counties they are 
employed for 185 days; in 58 for 
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190 days; in 28 for 200 days. 
Periods longer than 180 days but 
not falling within the 185 - 190 - 
200 categories, are provided in 16 
schoo] divisions. 

A 180-day school term is equiv- 
alent to nine months; 185 days to 
914 months; 190 days to 9!% 
months and 200 days to 10 
months. 

Teachers are also being paid in 
more installments—29 installments 
in 2 divisions; 10 installments in 
103; 11 installments in 4, and in 
17 school divisions the teachers are 
paid in 12 installments. In 4 school 
divisions the teacher has the option 
of being paid in either 10 or 12 in- 
stallments. 

State regulations require that 
pupils be in school for a minimum 
of 180 days. The rest of the time 
for which teachers are contracted 
is spent largely in in-service train- 
ing programs — workshops, con- 
ferences, meetings, planning, evalu- 
ation and the like. 


In the main the extension in the 
teachers’ employment period has not 
resulted in lengthening of term for 
the pupil; however, in some states 
experiments are being made in this 
direction. For example, in Georgia, 
the legislature some years ago ap- 
propriated a sufficient amount of 
money for local school superin- 
tendents to employ 15 per cent of 
their teachers for 11 months in- 
stead of the usual nine months’ 
period. The extended school pro- 
gram carried on in the summer 
months includes many worthwhile 
educational activities. College 
bound youngsters, whose schedule 
in order to meet the college entrance 
requirements have left no time for 
elective subjects, have, during the 
summer months, taken home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, agriculture, 
art, music, typing. Recreation pro- 
grams have been established which 
have been tied in with experiences 
in health education. A number of 
summer camps have been operated 
by teacher personnel. Regular sum- 
mer school work is also provided, 
thus permitting an acceleration of 
the high school program for the 
more capable pupils. 

Many educators in Georgia be- 
lieve that the summer program 
holds great promise. 





In a later issue of the Journal we 
hope to share with our readers a 
full description and an evaluation 
of the Georgia program. 

It permits a larger and more 
complete use of both plant and per- 
sonnel and would appear to provide 


rich educational experiences for 


growing children. 


The Salk Vaccine 


AST year in these columns we 

suggested that among the hap- 
piest prospects for 1954 was the 
possibility that polio would be 
conquered. 

During 1954 the Salk polio 
vaccine was given to 1,830,000 
children. The report on the vaccine 
is expected some time this April. 
If its effectiveness is determined it 
will be licensed by the National In- 
stitutes of Health and will be made 
available free through the local 
chapters of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis for 
children enrolled in the first and 
second grades and for all children 
who were enrolled in the first three 


grades of school in the 217 test 


areas in 1954 but who did not re- 
ceive the vaccine. 

The vaccine, if licensed, will 
also be made available to physicians 
for use on children who do not 
come under the National Founda- 
tion program. 

In both instances, whether pro- 
vided free under the program or 
given by family physicians, chil- 
dren will receive vaccine only upon 
their parents’ request. 

It is, therefore, highly impor- 
tant, if the vaccine is found effec- 
tive and licensed, that every teacher 
use her influence to have parents 
grant permission for their children 
to be vaccinated. Data concerning 
the vaccine will be available locally 
or can be secured from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
1 North Fifth Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

First and Second grade teachers, 
in whose classrooms the vaccine 
will be provided free, should strive 
to attain 100 per cent permission 
from parents. . 

Again the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to play a vital role in the 
health and happiness of our people. 
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anning Curriculum 
ith Citizens 


by HENRY TOY, JR. 


Director, National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools 


eben geod today we hear 
that “‘the schools belong to the 
people.”’ ‘This statement is usually 
accompanied by a call for the pub- 
lic's help in solving school prob- 
lems. However, there is often sharp 
disagreement about the particular 
areas of school affairs where lay 
citizens can be trusted. Specificially, 
curriculum and classroom methods 
are frequently set apart as the pri- 
vate preserve of professional edu- 
cators. 

Traditionally, setting the general 
objectives for our schools is a job 
for the whole community, though 
too often the citizens have shirked 
this responsibility. And sometimes 
educators have not only accepted 
public apathy, but fostered it. 

Laymen often fail to define clear- 
ly just what they want their 
schools to accomplish, but they 
usually have convictions about spe- 
cific subjects they believe should be 
taught in the classroom. Usually, 
these represent special interests, 
sometimes selfish interests. In most 
cases citizens fail to assess the im- 
portance of this special interest in 
the whole picture of the school 
program. 

All of us are familiar with people 
who visualize the curriculum as an 
infinitely expandable grabbag of 
separate units of learning, each 
neatly packaged and labelled. Each 
one wants all children to be ex- 
posed to the subject he himself is 
interested in, whether it is the evils 
of alcohol, major dates in Mace- 
donian history, or how to make 
cherry tarts. These people usually 
know little and care less about the 
rest of the school program. 
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Citizens have the ultimate responsibility 


Fortunately many community 
experiences have shown that when 
they are given leadership and coop- 
eration, most citizens prefer a more 
responsible and less haphazard ap- 
proach to curriculum. 

Citizens have proved that they 
can cooperate effectively in outlin- 
ing school programs. But what 
about classroom methods? Is this 
a sacrosanct area of mystery that 
only the initiated can enter? 

Any arbitrary separation of cur- 
riculum and method necessarily 
does violence to both. Time was 
when curriculum specialists were 
admired for their ability to work 
out beautiful, logical curricula in 
the splendid isolation of their book- 
lined studies. But experience shows 
that this is an ineffective way to go 
about curriculum planning. Today 
specialists work together with class- 
room teachers and administrators in 
curriculum building, a method 
which combines the broad theo- 
retical knowledge of the specialist 
with the down-to-earth knowledge 
of the practitioner. Perhaps the 
time has come to broaden the base 
even further by involving the com- 
munity in this important school 
activity- 

We can conceive of acommunity, 
for instance, where the schools 
teach reading by the alphabet-syl- 
lable-word sequence method. The 
emphasis is on oral reading and 
correct pronunciation of words 
rather than on understanding what 
is read. All children are expected 


for the welfare of their schools. 


to start reading at the same age and 
all of them are expected to read 
equally well at any given moment 
thereafter. 

It is equally conceivable that 
some citizens in this hypothetical 
community might know some- 
thing of modern teaching methods, 
and would prefer to have their 
children taught in a more up-to- 
date manner. These citizens could 
perform a real service for their 
schools if they discussed the mat- 
ter with school authorities and 
with their help launched a serious 
study of teaching methods. Then, 
when the evidence was in, they 
would be in a strong position to 
recommend more enlightened class- 
room methods. 

The most important considera- 
tion for citizen activity in the 
school field is cooperation between 
the community and the school au- 
thorities. Most often this factor 
is simply stated as ‘good school- 
community relations,’ and is vis- 
ualized as the back-slapping tech- 
nique of the professional greeter. 
But school-community cooperation 
must be built on a much sounder 
foundation than an _ extroverted 
personality. 

“Cooperation” is not just some- 
thing that happens. It must be 
learned and cultivated. Review- 
ing certain major components of 
cooperation may help. 

First, a basis for mutual trust 
and respect must be established, 
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Too often, teachers and adminis- 
trators look upon lay citizens as 
no more than a necessary evil. On 
the other hand, citizens sometimes 
consider the teachers merely semi- 
skilled technicians in the trade of 
pedagogy. 

Citizens must recognize that 
schoolmen are carefully trained 
professionals in a complex and 
crucially important field. School 
people must recognize that most 
citizens are intelligent and respon- 
sible men and women who, though 
often uninformed, overwhelmingly 
support public education. And each 
group must work actively toward 
the goal of deserving the other's 
trust and respect. 

Second, both schoolmen and citi- 
zens must be clearly aware of their 
respective roles and responsibilities. 
Citizens have the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the welfare of their 
schools. They have delegated im- 
mediate authority for everyday 
policy and operation to the board 
and schoolmen, but they can never 
delegate their ultimate responsibili- 
ty. The citizen holds the final au- 
thority asa voter in school elections. 
If we are to have good schools 
he must maintain his willingness 
to study, to recommend, and to 
support. 

Third, schoolmen and citizens 
must be willing to cooperate. 
People cooperate when it is worth 
their while. The problem, then, 
becomes one of showing citizens 
that cooperation, the subordination 
of immediate selfish interests, will 
help to secure better schooling for 
their children, their community and 
the nation. Schoolmen must see 
that cooperation does not threaten 
a vested interest, but promises to 
gain new and stronger support for 
the institution to which they are 
dedicated. Fortunately experience 
has shown that the overwhelming 
number of citizens and schoolmen 
are devoted to the cause of better 
schools. Neverthless the crucial 
importance of good education to 
the welfare of the community and 
the nation can’t be emphasized too 
often. 

Citizens who work most effec- 
tively for better schools utilize the 
hard-won knowledge gained from 
others’ experience. Once they have 
accepted the necessity for coopera- 
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tive effort, a few simple principles 
have helped them progress effici- 
ently by avoiding the pitfalls others 
encountered. 


Team More Effective Than 
Individual 


1. Individuals working together 
are more effective than isloated in- 
dividuals working alone. A larger 
number of individuals brings to a 
group not only different points of 
view but diverse talents and a va- 
riety of expert knowledge. 

The basis of effective action must 
be study. A group can collect and 
diseminate more information fast- 
er than could an equal number of 
individuals, each covering the same 
ground. Since the school staff is 
certain to be an important source 
of information, a well organized 
group can save the teachers and ad- 
ministrators a great deal of time by 
asking the same question just once. 
Further, the conclusions reached by 
a group representing many points 
of view will be more persuasive 
when presented to the community 
at large 





2. A group working for better 
schools should be broadly represen- 
tative of the whole community. 
This means that all special interests 
within the community are repre- 
sented. In the course of group ac- 
tion each member then learns how 
many other equally important spe- 
cial interests are competing for 
attention in the schools. The in- 
evitable process of self-education to 
which members of such a group 
are exposed gives each individual 





new understanding of the whole 


schoo] program. This growing 
understanding makes it difficult if 
not impossible for the group to be- 
come a pressure group for special 
interests. Rather. it becomes a pres- 
sure group for the improvement of 
the schools and their program as 
a whole. 


3. Such a group’s first duty is 
self-education. Their function must 
be fact-finding, not fault-finding. 
The very act of fact-finding itself 
implies a dedication to facts in con- 
trast to opinions. The objective of 
fact-finding is knowledge which, in 
turn, is the parent of understanding 
and the enemy of prejudice and 
bigotry. 

4. Citizens must make every ef- 
fort to cooperate fully with the 
school authorities. To do other- 
wise is to deny the legal relation- 
ship that exists between a commu- 
nity and its school authorities as 
well as to break every rule of good 
human relations. And perhaps most 
important, it means that citizens 
are by-passing their most important 
single source of information. 

5. On the other hand citizen 
groups should maintain their inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 
They will seriously limit their ef- 
fectiveness if they only mirror the 
school administration’s point of 
view. Any responsible citizens’ 
group will give great weight to the 
opinions of its teachers and admin- 
istrators. Almost inevitably their 
conclusions will reflect their school- 
men’s point of view, but perhaps 
the citizen’s greatest contribution 
to better schools can be the fresh 
perspective he brings to the solu- 
tion of school problems. 

Every community includes an 
infinite variety of talents, skills, 
abilities and expert knowledge. Ex- 
perience shows that if sound prin- 
ciples are followed in utilizing these 
resources, results will be construc- 
tive. The door to citizen partici- 
pation in planning the whole 
school program must remain open. 
In no other way can our schools 
become what they should be—a 
true community enterprise. 


Reprinted by permission from 
the November 1954 issue of The 
School Executive. 
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A “push” for classrooms operated only by fully trained 
and qualified teachers 





Teacher Supply and Deman 


by ALFRED S. CURTIS 
Principal, Hopewell High School, Hopewell - 


ECENTLY, I saw the film, 

‘Freedom to Teach’. Of par- 
ticular interest to me was that part 
of the film which shows a teacher 
explaining the value of the funda- 
mental principle that has made the 
United States the great country it 
is, namely the principle of supply 
and demand. 

We, the teachers, transmit this 
great principle to our youth, but 
fail completely to use it for our 
own welfare, and for the benefit of 
these very youth. In our economy, 
prices are determined by a balance 
between the demand for the prod- 
uct, the cost of manufacture or 
handling, and the quantity that can 
be produced and that is available. 

Can you imagine entering a gro- 
cery store to buy ten pounds of 
sugar and finding a sign over the 
counter on which the sugar is 
stacked reading, ‘Sugar, 10 Ibs. for 
$.59. Notice:—in order to con- 
tinue to supply this same fine qual- 
ity of sugar we should get $.75 
for it, won’t you pay $.75 please?”’ 
Obviously, any one of us would 
pay $.59 and snicker at the sign. 

But, that is exactly what we are 
doing for teachers. We are saying 
teachers are for sale at $2,400.00 
per year to start, but in order to 
give the fine quality of teaching 
we all want, won't you please pay 
us more—maybe $3,000.00? (It 
should be at least $3,400.00 in 
most parts of the State, higher in 
others. ) 

Never will we place the teacher 
in the salary bracket in which he 
belongs and which will attract good 
teachers into the profession by this 
means; nor will the quality of 
teaching increase. 

What must we do? Our leaders 
in the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion must provide the leadership 
and all of us must provide the 
‘‘push”’ to create a situation where- 
by no classroom will be allowed to 
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Teachers explain fundamental 
principle of supply and demand— 
but fail to use it for their own 
welfare. 


operate without a fully trained, 
fully qualified teacher. It may take 
the form of legislation requiring 
that this condition be met, or State 
funds will be withheld from the 
county or city employing sub- 
standard teachers, or it may take 
the form of action from within the 
profession itself. There may be 
other ways. One thing is certain, 
it must be done. 

The American public is sympa- 
thetic to the schools. They will 
support the schools when we make 
it clear what must be done. The 
money is available. Witness the 
facts: that more and more people 
are building larger, more elaborate 
homes; that more people are buy- 
ing the larger more expensive auto- 
mobiles; that more and more fam- 
ilies are Owning two cars instead 
of one. These conditions do not 
indicate poverty, but rather a sur- 
plus. Taxes are not too high. I 
know of very few parents who 
could not and would not be willing 
to spend a few more dollars to as- 
sure their children the best educa- 
tion possible. That's all it will 
take—a few more dollars from each 
of us. 

In my nineteen years of teaching 
I have seen many instances where 
parents of average means have had 











boys who would not do their 
school work as they should, largely 
because of so many diverse and dis- 
tracting activities in the community 
in which they lived. School au- 
thorities would advise a year or so 
at a private or military school 
where during the evening study 
hours there are no other activities. 
These families were more than glad 
to pay the rather large tuition re- 
quired so that their boy could get 
the training he needed. 

The large majority of parents 
would be glad to do the same thing 
if we can show them the need not 
by words or requests but by musts. 

Now, if this legislation (or what- 
ever it finally develops to be) were 
put into effect, the law of supply 
and demand would set in. The 
lack of teachers would require lo- 
calities to bid for teachers, raising 
salaries to do so. The increase in 
salaries would attract back into the 
profession the fine teachers who are 
now working in other fields. All 
of us would be enthusiastic about 
encouraging young people who 
have the inclination and ability to 
go into teacher training. The qual- 
ity of teaching would steadily rise 

There is no shortage of teachers. 
They are just away. 
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N MY kitchen window, above 

the sink, an African violet grows 
slowly. At present it has 10 leaves. 
Just 16 months ago I started with 
one leaf of a beautiful violet taken 
from one of many in the library 
of the Beaumont Corrective School 
for Boys. 

Although the school principal 
told me the violet was a rare speci- 
men, I noticed that it looked 
healthy and was growing. ‘It's 
doing fine;’’ he said, ‘but that’s 
because one of the boys, who loves 
flowers, looks after it so carefully.” 

That same day, for the first time, 
I met Mark—one of the worst boys 
at Beaumont. 

When I said to Mark, who had 
been in the school for several 
months, ‘Tell me really; how is 
it here?’’ he replied, “‘Oh, I can 
stand it.” 


Violet Transfers; Mark Remains 

I brought my African violet 
home and planted it in a pot filled 
with sand. Mark, I left at Beau- 
mont after promising to return 
soon with some of the high school 
students. 

For weeks, I carefully watched 
the violet leaf—always trying to 
pour in the exact amount of water. 
Yet, I managed to give Mark his 
share of attention—visits, letters, 
and gifts. The assistant superin- 
tendent at Beaumont said one day, 
‘“‘Mark’s doing much better—he’s 
one of the best—has lots of prom- 
ise.” 

And then I noticed two tiny 
leaves growing on the violet. [ 
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As Violets Grow 





DELINQUENTS 
GROW FASTER 


Depending Upon Soil and Care 


wanted it to grow so much that | 
poured in too much water—one 
leaf died; I almost held my breath. 
Slowly the violet again began to 
grow. 


Mark Grows 

Mark was growing, too. The 
next time I went to Beaumont he 
was working in the office. He was 
so proud—and so was I. In one 
of his letters between visits he had 
said, ‘I'll make you proud of me 
when I leave here. I'll never let you 
down or do anything to make you 
ashamed of me.”’ 

As the days passed, Violet and 
I talked often about Mark as I 
washed the dishes. “You're so 
much like Mark. Everything has 
to be just right, or you get stub- 
born and some of your leaves die,”’ 
I challenged. 

“You're right about me and 
about Mark, too,’”’ Violet agreed. 

‘Maybe Mark’s a little differ- 
ent,’’ I volunteered hopefully. He's 
growing so strong. You wouldn't 
know him, and he’s learning to get 
along with people. He'll be able 
to make it when he goes home. [| 
don't think the State is wasting 
money on him. When he leaves 
Beaumont School, he can grow 
anywhere.”’ 

“Yeah?” grinned Violet. ““Want 
to bet? And even if Mark can 
survive in any old soil, I can't. 
I’m going to dry up if I don’t 
get out of this sand.” 


by MRS. MARIE N. MORRIS 
Teacher, Manchester High School, 


Chesterfield County 


Early the next morning I put 
Violet into a beautiful red pot filled 
with rich, black dirt. 


Mark Returns 

Soon, Mark left Beaumont and 
returned—no, not to a home, but 
a rented house run by a feeble 
grandmother, living on an old-age 
pension. She didn’t want Mark 
and told the probation officer so. 
But what could the probation offi- 
cer do? Mark’s mother was dead, 
and his father had no home—unless 
one could call the streets a home. 

Was Mark strong enough to 
grow in this soil? 

One week-end Mark’s grand- 
mother went away fora visit. ‘I 
locked the door, too,’’ she told me. 

‘And what about Mark? Where 
did he stay?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, him and his old daddy got 
in through one of the windows— 
slept in here. Won't happen no 
more. Next time, I’m goin’ to 
nail the windows down,” she con- 
cluded proudly. 

I tried often to get Mark a job 
—appealed to civic groups as well 
as individuals. His probation of- 
ficer tried, too. At first Mark tried 
also—walked miles each day. If 
I met him on the street, he would 
cheerfully say, ‘I heard of a job 
at . I think I'll get this 
one. You wait. I told you I'd 
make good.” 
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His First Job 

Then the miracle happened. Mark 
got a job in a grocery store. After 
four days of working—with no 
agreement as to salary—pay day 
arrived. And the pay—his boss 
had learned about Mark’s back- 
ground. He felt that Mark should 
be glad of an opportunity to work. 
And for the four days he offered 
Mark a grand total of—not the 
$20 he was expecting—but $8. 

Something in Mark died, and he 
angrily quit his job. 


Who’s to Blame? 

African Violet, proudly display- 
ing her 10 leaves, looked very sad 
when I told her about Mark and 
his job. 

“Who's to blame?’’ she asked 
and then continued; ‘People are 
supposed to be intelligent, but I 
wonder—$1200 for one year for 
Mark at Beaumont; $1800 for his 
entire stay.” 

“Yeah, I wonder;’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and after spending all that 
money, they didn’t even use new 
soil or put Mark in a new pot when 
they took him out of the hot house 

I mean corrective school.” 


No After-Care Program 

Although the State has provided 
no After-Care Program on a State 
level for Mark and others leaving 
corrective schools, there are youths 
whom teachers can help—those 
youths in the schools of Virginia. 

A recent survey of surrounding 
states reveals that neither Virginia 
nor any other state in this area, 
with the exception of South Caro- 
lina, has an After-Care Program for 
the youth leaving corrective 
schools. With the State’s invest- 
ment in boys and girls who need 
the help of corrective schools, does 
no one care what happens after this 
training? Are they to be allowed 
to return to old soil, revert to old 
ways, and repeat offenses that will 
return them to _ the _ corrective 
school, again becoming a State care 
because they had no after-care? 

At Beaumont we met a fourteen- 
year-old boy returned there for the 
third time. 

So much has been said, on panels 
and before commissions investigat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, about ed- 
ucating the parent to his responsi- 
bilities. Most parents who really 
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need that sort of education aren't 
receptive to new ideas. So why not 
reword the parent education for- 
mula to read, Educate for Parents? 

And what can teachers do? 

They can, regardless of grade or 
subject, challenge their students as 
to parent responsibilities. 

For years I have emphasized par- 
ent responsibility in my _ senior 
English classes and a journalism 
class. Recently, the guidance direc- 
tor, Mrs. Clara Wenger, and I de- 
cided to make a survey in six classes 
at Manchester High School to de- 
termine how youths feel about par- 
ents and teachers. 


Students’ Opinions 

After preliminary discussions, 
two eighth grade social science 
classes, two junior and two senior 
English classes were asked to an- 
swer, on a voluntary basis, the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Is there any way in which 
your parents have failed? 
How? 

2. Have you had one or more 
teachers who provided stim- 
ulating discussion concern- 
cerning delinquency or par- 
ent responsibility ? 

Papers were unsigned, and of the 
138 who answered, only 50 indi- 
cated that their parents had failed 
them in one or more ways. Also, 
of that number, 65 answered “‘yes’’ 
to the question of teachers who had 
helped in providing stimulating 
class room experiences concerning 
delinquency and parent responsi- 
bility. 

At least nine said they couldn't 

discuss problems with their parents 
and to quote one, ‘My father could 
have given me a chance to voice 
my opinion. He never did—on 
anything. If he thought I had 
done something wrong, he never 
let me try to explain why I had 
done it. I would have given my 
right arm if I could have had a 
heart-to-heart talk with him and 
he would have tried to understand 
Missa: 
Said another, ‘‘I think my par- 
ents have failed to acquire the con- 
fidence of their children. I can 
more easily take my problem to a 
teenager than to them.” 

And 11 deplored their lack of 
religious training. ‘My sister and 























































I have our religion, but we got it 
ourselves. We didn’t get any help 
from them.”’ Another said, ‘“My 
mother has failed to give me reason 
to honor her as the Bible says I 
should.”’ 


But one showed understanding 
when she said, ‘““My mother has 
failed to teach me how to live. In 
other words she hasn't emphasized 
the finer things of life. Although 
she hasn't failed me materially, she 
has failed to show an understand- 
ing of my problems simply because 
she was never taught to think 
things through without prejudice. 
I've had to gain this knowledge 
through prayer. She always sent 
me to church, and I’m thankful for 
that.” 

Several deplored a lack of dis- 
cipline, while others said their pun- 
ishments had been too harsh and 
often dangerous. Most agreed that 












“HOW IS IT HERE?” asks Mrs. 
Morris, the author, of Mark at the 
Beaumont Corrective School for Boys, 
as they talk over problems. In the 
background is one of the buildings at 
Beaumont. 
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parents should set examples and, 
also, remember that they were chil- 
dren once. 

While several stated their parents 
showed partiality, one said, ~ 
too careful about my _ welfare. 
They treat me like a baby instead 
of according to my age.”’ 

In contrast to this were the com- 
ments of two in respect to drinking, 
“My father is a slave to alcohol, 
and is very unfair to the entire fam- 
ily. He never encourages me in any 
way.” 

And the second said, “I know 
that my mother hasn't failed in 
any way. It’s hard to say this, but 
my daddy has. He used to drink, 
stopped for several years and then 
started back. That is why my 
mother and I came to live here with 
my married sister. We had a big 
farm back home and every year 
Daddy wouldn't half work. We 
got more in debt...” 

In addition to determining to 
some extent how students feel 
about parent-teacher responsibili- 
ties, Mrs. Wenger and I feel that 
this self examination will help stu- 
dents realize just how important it 
is for them to be understanding as 
they become parents and teache's. 

And while African violets grow 
slowly and delinquency quickly, 
ideals of parent responsibility 
planted by teachers of grades 1-12 
grow toa fruitful conclusion. The 
harvest will depend on how many 
are in on the planting. 


PTA and SCA Help 


The school newspaper staff has 
been working with Mark and the 
delinquency problem, but even be- 
fore that the Student Council start- 
ed cultivating the soil for the be- 
ginning of an honor code. When 
it was planted last fall approxi- 
mately 600 of our 800 high schcol 
students voluntarily signed the 
code. Already, there is a recog- 
nized improvement in the spirit of 
honesty at Manchester. 

Also, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation jointed in this program, and 
last month presented a panel discus- 
sion on ‘‘How Parents Fail’, using 
two high school students, a county 
Commonwealth attcrney, and a 
representative from the State Wel- 
fare Department. 
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“IN FAITH”—an original play broadcast over WRNL by students of Man- 
chester High School, membezs cf the Marie N. Morris Chapter of the International 
Quill and Scroll Society, emphasizes the needs of corrective schools in Virginia. 


For this discussion one student 
summarized the survey made in our 
high school, and another presented 
opinions of boys at the State Study 
Home in Chesterfield County, 
where delinquents are studied be- 
fore committed to corrective schools 
A majority of those boys who ex- 
pressed opinions felt that they were 
now in a study home because of 
their parents’ drinking, fussing, 
fighting, and lack of discipline. And 
one boy, whose mother put him 
into a foster home when he was a 
baby, said, ‘I think if my mother 
had wanted me in the first place, 
she should have kept me: if not, she 
should not have had me.”’ 


School Paper 

In the fall of 1953 The Com- 
munique, school newspaper, adopt- 
ed as an editorial policy, ‘‘Honesty 
in Youth.’ ‘To acquaint the pub- 
lic with this policy, which has be- 
come a school project, the Marie 
N. Morris Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Quill and Scroll Society pro- 
duced an original play, “In Faith’, 
with Mark as the central figure. 
Written by Mrs. Morris, the play 
has been given in churches, clubs, 
the P-TA, broadcast over WRNL 
radio station in Richmond, and 
will be produced for the Quill and 
Scroll banquet in Lexington, April 
29. 

“In Faith” utilizes the corrective 
schools of Virginia as a background 
and emphasizes some of their needs. 
Although Mark is the central fig- 


ure, he is left in the reform school 
at the end of the play instead of re- 
turning to his grandmother's. 
Why? Because more than faith was 
needed after Mark left reform 
school. Had Mark lived in South 
Carolina, his true story might have 
had a different ending, for they 
have a Juvenile Placement Division 
of the Industrial Schools. <A 
letter from Arthur B. Rivers, direc- 
tor of Public Welfare in South 
Carolina, states, ‘‘Under this new 
program, started last year, the child 
is not always returned to the local- 
ity from which he came.” 


Another Mark 


The Communique staff and I 
recently returned to Beaumont 
School to visit another Mark who 
is writing a series of articles on 
“T am a Delinquent,” for use in 
our paper. During this visit we 
again visited the library, and I 
begged another violet leaf. I hope 
I've learned more about the soil 
and cultivation needed for African 
violets so this leaf won't grow so 
slowly or possibly die. 

As for second Mark—when he 
leaves Beaumont, will the State 
have made any improvement in 
their plans for transplanting Mark 
whom they’ ve so carefully nurtured 
in the hot house _ (corrective 
school ) ? 

And teachers—what will teach- 
ers do about African violets and 
delinquency? 
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Encourage Voting Through Schools 


W. E. Garnett and Patricia Boyce Gaston 


Rural Sociology Division, 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg 


RE the schools doing a good 

job of citizenship training? 
One evidence of their success is the 
interest they create in oncoming 
generations in public affairs. One 
evidence of such interest is the per- 
centage voting. About 20 per cent 
of Virginia's potential voters voted 
in the 1953 gubernatorial election, 
and only 30 per cent voted in the 
presidential election of 1952, less 
than in 42 other states. 

Figures are not available to show 
the proportion of recent high school 
graduates voting when they reach 
sufficient age as compared to the 
percentage of older people voting. 
Hence, it cannot be said how much 
of the blame for the small per 
centage voting is traceable to fail- 
ures in civic education. 

Thomas Jefferson is often re- 
garded as the Patron Saint of Vir- 
ginia Democracy. Suppose Thomas 
Jefferson could come back to Vir- 
ginia for a celebration of his birth- 
day, April 13. Would he be 
pleased or woefully disappcinted 
at how well we of th’s generation 
have followed through in putting 
into practice his principles cf de- 
mocracy? Jefferson was a great 
believer in universal suffrage. He 
often said this was the best means 
for the common man to secure the 
government that would best serve 
his interests. Would Jeferson be 
disappointed at the small propor- 
tion of Virginia adults exercising 
the voting privilege? 

Taxes, debts, foreign relations, 
trade relations, support or non- 
support of many public services, 
local, State and national, are a few 
of the questions affecting the well- 
being of all which must te dealt 
with by our public renresentatives 

public. revresentatives row 
chosen by a relatively few. 

In the 1952 gubernatorial elec- 
tion, the counties with an average 
of 27 per cent voting made a better 
showing than the cities with an 
averace of about 14 per cent vot- 
ino. There is a wide variation be- 
tween counties and cities in the per- 
centage of the potential voters exer- 
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cising the right of suffrage. Such 
data as is available indicates that 
the percent voting for local officials, 
supervisors, and members of the 
Legislature, is not much larger than 
that for the gubernatorial and 
presidential elections. 

It is sometimes said that the 
high percentage of Negroes in the 
population who do not vote pulls 
down the percent voting. Many of 
these counties make a better show- 
ing than other counties with a 
lower percentage of Negroes. 

Undoubtedly, the civic teaching 
in the schools must bear some of 
the responsibility for the lack of 
interest, on the part of many, in 
voting. If this is the case, to what 
is it due? Is sufficient attention 
given in civic classes to a discus- 
sion of current public problem: 
brought down to a basis of indi- 
vidual and local concern? There 
are, undoubtedly, other causes for 





Observe Thomas Jefferson’s 
birthday, April 13, by encourag- 
ing increased voting. 


the small percentage voting— 
causes which are also subject for 
school discussion. 

Can anything be done to in 

crease the percentage of voting in 
our next elections’? This would be 
a good way for the schools to 
honor Jefferson's birthday. 
Note: A discussion of timely citi 
zenship problems considered from 
the local and State standpoint wil! 
be found in the series of Citizen 
ship Challenges Bulletins, Rural 
Sociology Reports Numbers 77-80, 
published by the Va. Aor Exon. 
Sta.: I. On Being a Good Citizen: 
II. Local Government; III. Va. 
Taxation; IV. Growing Govern 
ment Activities and Costs. These 
reports can be had on reauest. Ad 
dress the Virginia Aericultural 
Fxperiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 


SEEING THE WORLD BY TRAIN was a first experience for many third grad- 
ers of the Cheriton Elementary School last October when they took a trip from 
Cape Charles to Eastville. Each passenger bought his own ticket, after arrival at the 
station by school bus. Mrs. William T. Rooks, teacher of the class, with the aid 
of a few mothers, helped the boys and girls to entrain for the ride of their life 
time, the pupils having first been greeted by Trainmaster J. W. Rathvon and 
William Kellam, representative of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This trip made 
their study of railroading a thrilling experience. At Eastville the caravan was met 
by parents in cars for what must have seemed an entirely uneventful trip home. 
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Gorman, Station WSVA 


Tim and his father, I. T. Lowe, Jr., listen to an explanation from the radio 
set in Tim’s fifth grade room. Mr. Lowe rigged up this two-way radio to 
help his son keep up with his lessons and other school activities while sick- 


ness kept him at home. 





the signal from the two buildings. 
A permit could have been obtained 
from the Federal Communication 
Commission to transmit with 
radio waves, but such a permit 
could have resulted in_ several 
months delay. 

‘For the basic unit to be placed 
at the school, a modified inexpen- 
sive home-type tape recorder and 
microphone were used. The voices 
picked up by the microphone are 
amplified, coupled into the line, 
fed to the home, where they are 
amplified in a radio receiver and 
are reproduced by the set speaker. 

‘The same unit could have been 
used at the home, while actually 
it consists of a radio and phono- 
graph amplifier along with a box 
of coils, condensors, and switches 
to send the voice from the home to 
the school. Only one switch need 
be thrown by the pupil to talk 
back to the classroom. None of 
the equipment needs the attention 
of the teacher other than to turn 
it on and off at the beginning and 
close of the school day. An esti- 
mate of the cost of parts if pur- 


Teaching By Two-Way Radio 


by MRS. LYDIA MEEKS, 
Fifth Grade Teacher 


HEN a boy gets sick the 

best compensation for his 
illness is getting out of school. 
But in the case of Tim Lowe, fifth 
grade student at Harrisonburg’s 
Main Street School, this compen- 
sation was short lived. His father, 
I, T. Lowe, Jr., an engineer at 
radio station WSVA put an end 
to “‘no school’ when he decided to 
rig up a two-way radio set from 
his home to Tim's class to help 
Tim keep up with his school 
work. 

At first, Tim took a dim view 
of the idea. ‘““‘What’s the use of 
being sick if you have to keep on 
with school just the same?’’ he 
wanted to know. But later, when 
Mr. Lowe actually had the system 
operating, Tim changed his point- 
of-view and got a big bang out of 
talking with his classmates and 
participating in the room activities 

It all’ started when Tim was 
overcome by yellow jaundice and 
the doctor informed his parents 
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MELTON WRIGHT, 


Principal, Main Street School, Harrisonburg 


that he would be confined to his 
home for three weeks. His father 
previously had been interested in 
the possibilities of children with 
polio “‘attending”’ school by radio, 
so when his boy became ill he im- 
mediately took steps to install a 
two-way communication system. 
Mr. Lowe believes this to be the 
only bedside-to-school hook-up in 
Virginia although it has been 
used successfully in Northern 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Lowe briefly describes the 
steps he took in installing this 
two-way operation: ‘Because the 
time element was so important in 
getting the system in operation, a 
pair of wires was leased from the 
local telephone company to carry 


chased from normal sources of 
supply in small quantities would 
run approximately $200.00.”’ 


How It Works 

Exactly how is this two-way 
class conducted? Before Tim be- 
came ill, he was a member of a 
particular reading group. Now his 
group assembles around the micro- 
phone, the teacher gives the moti- 
vating question and the children 
read to find the answer. When 
Tim has the answer he pushes a 
button, a light flashes on _ the 
school set and he is “‘plugged in” 
for his answer. 

In the morning news period, 
Tim listens to the various news 
stories given by his classmates. On 
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Monday, February 22, he heard 
his own news story given by one 
of his pals who had clipped it from 
the front page of the Richmond 
Times Dispatch. He felt pretty 
good about being in the news on 
George Washington’s birthday 
and sharing the interest of his 
classmates with ‘‘the father of our 
country.’ 

As the news is related by a 
pupil he must locate the city, state 
or country on a map and point it 
out to the class. Tim has his 
United States map and world 
globe at his bedside and finds the 
locality in the news right along 
with the class. 

To prove that conveying new 
arithmetical concepts from class 
room to home can be effective, the 
teacher, for the first time, devel- 
oped the basic ideas for an under- 
standing of least common de- 
nominators with the class and 
Tim. When the explanation and 
discussion were completed, she 
gave the class a problem. The 
light on the recorder flashed and 
Tim was the first one with the 
right answer. 

Tim’s participation is not lim- 
ited to lessons alone. He enters 
into the singing with the rest of 
the class and when his grade has 
an assembly program he goes right 
along since his fifth grade room is 
adjacent to the auditorium and 
the microphone can be set up con- 
veniently. 

When lunch time rolls around 
some of Tim’s classmates exchange 
menus with him. When they 
mention spinach or cabbage, Tim 
feels that being sick isn’t so bad 
after all. 

This cooperative experience in 
teaching a ‘‘shut-in’’ student by 
two-radio has proved highly suc- 
cessful to Tim, his _ parents, 
teacher, classmates, and principal. 
They hope that from the results 
of this experiment other young- 
sters who are unfortunate enough 
to be sick can profit from teaching 
by two-way radio. And who 
knows, perhaps at some future 
date another home-bound young- 
ster might attend school by two- 
way television, and if he does, 
he'll have to wash his face and 
comb his hair every morning, and 
according to Tim that would be 
a very bad situation. 
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Bob Riley, Daily News Record 


MRS. LYDIA MEEKS, fifth grade teacher, speaks to Tim from the classroom. 
He answers questions from his bedside radio and listens to what goes on in the 
class, as well as auditorium programs. 
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Ten Ways Boards of Education Can Increase 


the Supply of Qualified Teachers 
EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


Executive Secretary 
National School Boards Association, Inc. 


Remember first, last, and always that the education of children and youth is 
dependent on the character, ability, and dedication of their teachers more 
than any other single factor in the school system. 

Keep local standards high. Establish the reputation of employing only fully 
qualified teachers. Never let the bars down. 

Pay salaries which will attract and hold top quality teachers and reduce turn- 
over to a minimum. No investment will pay bigger dividends. 

Treat teachers as accepted members of the community, entitled to genuine 
respect and appreciation for their public service. 

Be generous in the provision of working and living conditions which will 
remove handicaps to effective teaching and give to teachers a sense of well- 
being and genuine accomplishment. 

Establish a policy which will give competent and qualified teachers assurance 
of support and freedom to teach without fear of unjust criticism and reprisal. 
Provide maximum opportunities for teachers at all levels of tenure and ex- 
perience to grow in service so that year by year their effectiveness increases. 
Encourage administration-staff relationships which will result in welding 
the professional personnel into a loyal, smooth-working and cooperative team. 
Inaugurate a system of guidance which will include the early discovery of 
students in the schools who appear to possess the characteristics of successful 
teachers, and provide for their consistent encouragement toward such a 
career, to the end that the local community may contribute as many or more 
excellent recruits to the teaching profession as it requires fully certified teach- 
ers to fill the positions on its instructional staff. , 
Stimulate community provision of scholarships for promising candidates to 
the teaching profession who might otherwise be unable to pursue their edu- 
cational preparation. 
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receives on-the-job training in 
production records for chain store 
nonin PRODUCERS 


2—Industrial Arts students at War- 
ren County High School, Front 
Royal, in cooperation with the 
Junior Red Cross, produce hand 
made ash trays for the Veterans 
Hospital 


3—Rocky Gap Agriculture students 
produce their own magazine 


4—Business Education students at 
Lane High School, Charlottesville, 
compile reports accurately 


5—Growing and conserving farm 
produce for the farm family is a 
learning experience for home- 
making students at Montpelier 
High School 


6—Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
at Newport News meets to de- 
velop related instruction program 
for apprentices 
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New Headquarters of National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to be Dedicated 


by MRS. F. W. SMITH 


Executive Secretary, Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


T ITS national convention at 

Chicago in May the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will dedicate its new headquarters 
building at 700 N. Rush Street, 
just a block from Michigan Boule- 
vard. The building is modern and 
functional, of limestone and gran- 
ite, ornamented only by three fig- 
ures by Milton Horn at the left of 
theentrance. The first is the teach- 
er, who, winged with knowledge 
and imagination, enfolds the eager, 
growing child. In the child’s hand 
is a bird symbolic of life, from 
which springs knowledge. The 
center figure is the mother. She 
holds in her arms an infant who 
looks about him in constant curi- 
osity as he clings to the security of 
her love, while the older child be- 
side her inquires about the meaning 
and purpose of life. The third fig- 
ure is the father, who carries his son 
on his back. ‘The child gazes out 
confidently, drawing strength and 
serenity from his father’s protec- 
tion. 

The new building is already in 
use, and it was my good fortune to 
be one of the state field workers 
and executives from all over the 
country who gathered there the first 
week of February to confer with 
the officers and staff of the National 
Congress. We entered a friendly 
foyer, beyond which was the office 
of the president and the conference 
room for the executive committee. 
On the second and third floors are 
located the main offices for manage- 
ment and field service and for the 
editorial and business staffs of the 
Nattonal Parent-Teacher Magazine 
and other publications. Here also 
are the well stocked library and a 
communications room where our 
sessions were held. ‘The basement 
has a recreation room and kitchen 
and takes care of storage and the 
heavy machinery for addressing and 
shipping publications. It is pos- 
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sible for trucks to back in here for 
collection and delivery. 
PTA members all over the coun- 


Piano Workshop 


Miss Bernice Frost, eminent author, 
composer, teacher and lecturer, will 
direct a five-day piano workshop to 
be held at Hollins College beginning 
June 13. 

Miss Frost, who holds a high place 
among the piano teachers of America, 
has won many honors, among them an 
honorary Doctor of Music degree from 
the National Conservatory of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. A guest faculty 
member of the Music Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and a faculty member of the 
summer school at the Juilliard School 
of Music, Miss Frost carries on her 
master classes, educational courses, lec- 
tures, and private teaching through- 
out the country. 

Information on fees, class schedules 
and living arrangements may be re- 
ceived by writing to Arthur S. Tal- 
madge, Chairman of Fine Arts Di- 
vision, Hollins College, Virginia. 





NEA Membership Grows 


With 18,775 NEA members, Vir- 
ginia lacks only 535 of reaching its 
CAP goal and 1,225 of reaching 20,- 
000, according to the latest count 
from NEA as of March 3. Keep 
pushing! 

Mary DeLong, State NEA Director 


try take pride in this efficient, sim- 
ple, yet beautiful building, erected 
by their voluntary contributions. 


Co-authors New Book on 
“Personnel Management” 


Dr. B. J. Chandler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Virginia, recently had a new book 
released, “Personnel Management in 
School Administration”, which he pre- 
pared with Paul V. Petty, Associate 
Professor of Education at the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas. 

The authors say “The aim of this 
book is to incorporate research findings 
and insights from the fields of educa- 
tional administration, business and in- 
dustrial management, and public ad- 
ministration into a preview of school 
personnel work for the years ahead.” 
A central thesis of the book is that 
personnel administration is the real 
core of successful school administra- 
tion, 

Published by the World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
this 598 page volume is available for 
$4.75. 
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- President Virginia E. Lewis } 





Citizenship Committee 


Robert A. Wall, Page County, Chairman 

M. H. Bittinger, Longwood College 

Wilbur Brown, Franklin County 

Mrs. Bessie S. Coleman, Orange County 

Mrs. Cora Lee Eastwood, Gloucester County 
Mrs. Nedra Harkavy, King George County 

Dr. W. E. Garnett, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
B. R. Harper, New Kent-Charles City Counties 
Harold H. Higgins, Amherst County 

Catherine Hilldrup, Spotsylvania 

H. Denis Hoover, Frederick County 

Mrs. Roberta P. Jordan, Prince William County 
James V. Law, Patrick County 

Clarence E. Major, Middlesex County 

K. W. Meade, Wise County 

Harry J. Tardy, Rockbridge County 

Joseph L. Trice, Albemarle County 


Constitution Committee 


J. Irving Brooks, Henrico County, Chairman 
Garland R. Lively, Hanover County 

Eva D. Massey, Clarke County 

Ralph G. Myers, Carroll Ccunty 

J. T. Skeen, Russell County 

Daniel Slabey, Grayson County 

Mrs. Emily F. Smith, York County 


Credentials Committee 


Virginia Watts, Richmond, Chairman 

Mrs. Nora J. Culpeper, Henrico County 

Mary Gladys Lambert, Richmond 

Margaret Lipscombe, Henrico County 

Elsie Stossel, Richmond 

**Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary 


Journal Committee 


Mary F. Robinson, Hampton, Chairman 

Mary Allen, Montgomery County 

Edward M. Branich, Richmond-Westmoreland 
Counties 

Mrs. Mildred D. Campbell, Caroline County 

H. L. Duff, Southampton County 

Ida Einstein, Chesterfield County, and 
Colonial Heights 

John House, Staunton 

J. Owen Long, Rockingham County 

J. W. McCleary, Craig County 

Mrs. W. H. Matthews, Mathews County 

Ernest W. Mooney, Jr., Richmond 

Dorothy Morgan, Buckingham County 

Alma W. Porter, Cumberland, Prince Edward 
Counties 
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Each of Virginia’s 98 counties anit 
Committees and VEA Board of Ds. 
wishes that the profession mipit 


Ernest Raines, Buchanan County 
Mrs. L. O. Rose, Highland County 
Robert P. Soles, Alexandria 


Legislative Committee 


E. W. Chittum, Norfolk County 

*Foy E. DeHaven, Radford 

*Robert M. Hook, Rockbridge County 
Virginia E. Lewis, Culpeper 

Ethel Nash, Fredericksburg 

** Joseph B. Van Pelt, Bristol 


(Committee to elect is own chairman) 


Necrology Committee 


Thelma B. Keene, Richmond, Chairman 
Personnel Policies Committee 


Robert C. Gibson, Radford, Chairman 

Mrs. Louise N. Bryant, Pitsylvania County 
Alice Perkins Dew, Charlotte County 

Thomas T. Hamilton, State Department of Education 
Annie Hancock, Lynchburg 

Clyde G. Johnson, Nansemond County 

Mrs. Cora W. Johnson, Hopewell 

Aubrey M. Keesee, Appomattox County 
Frank M. Lacy, Martinsville 

Alvin A. Lutz, Shenandoah County 

Mrs. B. B. Massie, Nelson County 

H. M. Painter, Botetourt County 

Branch K. Rives, Henry County 

Ida Smith, James City County—Williamsburg 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Stumps, Mecklenburg County 
J. M. Swanson, Halifax County 

Mrs. Gordon R. Twyford, Hampton 


Professional Standards Committee 


Mrs. Katherine Hopper, Fairfax County, Chairman 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State Department of Education 

F. A. Burruss, Brunswick County 

Hugh K. Cassell, Augusta County 

Dr. B. J. Chandler, University of Virginia 

Lewis N. Dalton, Tazewell County 

Mrs. James C. Derieux, Greene County 

Claude Garrett, Washington County 

Dr. Homer Howard, Radford College 

Mrs. Jessie Hunt, Fluvanna County 

Mrs. Mary Lee Johnson, Lancaster-Northumberland 
Counties 

C. E. May, Bridgewater College 

Mrs. Clelia Miller, Madison County 

G. Tyler Miller, Madison College 

Mrs. Wade H. Palmer, Loudoun County 

Ray E. Reid, State Department of Education 

Dr. Marguerite Roberts, University of Richmond 

Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr., Longwood College 
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. Let these members know your 
Btier serve Virginia’s children. 


Mrs. Virginia R. Smith, Bath County 

Mrs. Virginia Stafford, Bland County 

Dr. Donald B. Tennant, Richmond Professional 
Institute 


Public Relations Committee 


John P. McDermott, Jr., Northampton County, 
Chairman 

Robert E. Beeler, Jr., Lee County 

Eugene Brandoli, Waynesboro 

Paul W. Collins, Scott County 

Wade J. Duke, Jr., Buena Vista 

Mrs. W. R. Garland, Pulaski County 

Howard S. Holmes, H. Minor Davis Training School 

Mrs. Itasca Mapp, Warwick 

Mrs. Ross Mohney, Winchester 

J. W. Myers, Halifax County 

Mrs. J. W. Rowell, Surry County 

Robert B. Smith, Newport News 

Sidney S. Stanley, Dickenson County 

Elmer Tarrall, Norfolk 

Lucile V. Transou, Arlington County 

Lillie O. Tucker, Amelia-Nottoway Counties 

Mrs. Norman Wilson, Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 


Registration Committee 


Elizabeth Ancell, Richmond, Chairman 
Margaret Baker, Richmond 

C. C. Crouch, Richmond 

Ida Ellen Crowder, Chesterfield County 
Ann Davis, Richmond 

Jannie Flippo, Henrico County 

Nancy B. Gary, Richmond 

Mrs. Louise Hamner, Petersburg 

I. Herbert Levenson, Henrico County 
Mrs. Emelyn Markwith, Hanover County 
Ben F. Saunders, Richmond 

Col. Catlin E. Tyler, Richmond 


Resolutions Committee 


S. Gordon Stewart, Augusta County, Chairman 

A. T. Adams, Isle of Wight County 

Mrs. P. M. Burton, Suffolk 

Kent Clark, Danville 

Kenneth E. Fulp, Floyd County 

Mrs. Edna Furcron, Fauquier County 

C. R. Hamrick, Madison College 

Mrs. Grace Harrell, Princess Anne County— 
Virginia Beach 

Mrs. W. T. Harrison, Sussex County 

Margaret McElroy, Chesterfield County 

Irvin H. Schmitt, Falls Church 

Georgiannna C. Woodhouse, Portsmouth 
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Retirement Committee 


Charles W. Smith, Hopewell, Chairman 

Ethel Campbell, Giles County 

E. W. Christopher, Essex County 

Edward Cooke, Prince George County 

Francis J. Copenhaver, Smyth County 

Lucy A. Davis, Greenville County 

Mrs. Ruth A. Hill, Louisa County 

Homer A. Humphreys, King William- 
King and Queen Counties 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Warren-Rappahannock 
Counties 

Roy E. Kyle, Bedford County 

B. W. Letson, Powhatan County 

Catherine Payne, Clifton Forge 

Blanche Rowe, Goochland County 

Nannie Graham Sanders, Wythe County 

Thomas W. Stafford, Lunenburg 

Mrs. Emma F. Story, Norfolk County 

Mrs. Nina G. Tarr, Accomack County 


Schools Savings Committee 


Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Mary Washington College, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Susie Barrett, Princess Anne County— 
Virginia Beach 

Sara N. Daughtrey, Hampton 

Paul Hounshell, Culpeper 

Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Department of 
Education 

Mrs. Patty G. Jackson, Amelia County 

L. H. McCue, Jr., Lynchburg 

Maude Mahaney, Alleghany County 

W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie County 

Fred O. Wygal, State Department of Education 


Committee of Trustees 


*Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher, Stafford County 
* Joseph E. Healy, Staunton 

*Z. T. Kyle, Richmond 

*Edward M. Trice, Southampton County 
*H. I. Willett, Richmond 


Welfare Committee 


*H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, Chairman 
*E, W. Chittum, Norfolk County 

*John J. Fray, Campbell County 

*J.D. Scott, Petersburg 

*Mrs. Pearl Strickler, Roanoke County 


* Appointed by Board of Directors 
** Constitution Requirement 
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The Public School—An Undervalued Treasure 





by WILLIAM JANSEN 


Chairman, Educational 
Policies Commission 


HE public-school system of the 

United States is one of the na- 
tion’s great treasures. But it is a 
treasure that is undervalued. So 
said the Educational Policies Com- 
mission around its conference table 
in 1951, when it began a series of 
studies that culminated last month 
in the publication of a new pro- 
nouncement: Public Education and 
the Future of America. 

Need for the new book at this 
time, we felt, was to be found in 
current controversies about educa- 
tion. Some voices have been raised 
and some actions taken that seem 
to threaten the existence of our 
American system of public schools. 
There is the danger that universal 
educational opportunity might be 
contracted; that traditional Euro- 
pean patterns of selective schooling 
on the secondary level might yet 
flourish on this side of the Atlan- 
tic; that the American people 
might weary of the growing de- 
mands made upon them for sup- 
port of public schools. 

Why are we now faced with a 
possibility that the trends of nearly 
two centuries might be reversed? 
Perhaps we Americans have too 
long taken our schools for granted. 
Perhaps we fail to appreciate what 
has become ‘‘tco familiar.’’ Per- 
haps the imperfections of the pub- 
lic schools have been so magnified 
by recent critics that some friends 
of education have lost perspective. 

Public education’s worth to the 
American people, its role in the ful- 
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fillment of the American dream, 
and its jeopardy in the cross-cur- 
rents of confused opinion at the 
present time occupied the serious at- 
tention of the Educational Policies 
Commission for three years. Out of 
its studies and conference sessions, 
and with the help of its staff and 
advisers, the Commission last year 
reached unanimous agreement on 
the statement of belief in public 
education that has now been pub- 
lished. 

It is a reaffirmation of faith. 

It is an interpretation of Ameri- 
can educational history. 

It is a reminder of past struggles 
and achievements too rarely re- 
membered by our generation. 

It is a projection of American 
traditions toward the meeting of 
American problems of today and 
the years to come. 

It is a challenge and a guide for 
all who seek to bring American 
education closer to the realization 
of its highest ideals in the years 
ahead. 

The statement, we believe, will 
come to be regarded as another high 
point in the distinguished twenty- 
year history of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

The book-length document 
grew out of the Commission’s 
conviction that present widespread 
controversy about the schools is a 


symptom of popular interest that 
can be capitalized to the schools’ 
great gain if more lay citizens— 
and educators, too! — can be 
brought more fully to understand 
what is at stake. “There is more 
concern with and thinking about 
education on the part of American 
citizens during current years than 
there has been for decades,’’ says 
the Policies Commission. “This 
concern is inevitably accompanied 
by controversy, for conflicts of 
ideas are inevitable in decision- 
making... .” 

It is the Commission's convic- 
tion, the statement continues, that 
‘reappraisal of American educa- 
tional policies and practices during 
this creative period is a helpful and 
hopeful thing . . . Such reappraisal 
should involve full recognition of 
the values and services of the na- 
tion’s unique system of public 
education .. . The great lessons of 
American education experience have 
profound merit as guides to the 
future.’ 

The volume begins by telling 
how the Founding Fathers regarded 
popular education as an essential 
element in the American system of 
self-government. It then outlines 
the development of universal ‘‘com- 
mon schools’ for the elementary 
grades. It continues with a chapter 
showing that public high schools 





William Jansen, author of the accompanying article, is superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City. His professional career began 
in 1910, when he taught a fifth-grade class in the New York City 
Public Schools. He later taught night classes in high school, served 
as an elementary-school principal, and was assistant superintendent 
of schools for twelve years before his appointment to the superin- 
tendency of the nation’s largest city public-school system in 1947. 

Dr. Jansen is now serving his second term as a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission. Last July he succeeded Sarah C. 
Caldwell as chairman of that influential deliberative body, which is 
a standing commission jointly sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators. 

In this article, Dr. Jansen speaks on behalf of the Commission 


which he heads. 


The book about which Dr. Jansen writes—Public Education and 
the Future of America—was published on January 10, 1955. It is 
an attractive book of 104 pages, printed in two colors, with many 
graphs, drawings, and photographs. It may be obtained, at $1.50 
per copy, from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 


6, D. C. 
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and colleges and universities were 
established in order to extend edu- 
cational opportunity. A _ parallel 
step was the provision of public 
institutions for teacher education, 
to which another chapter is de- 
voted. 

After the historical narrative 
comes a summary chapter, titled 
‘How Public Schools Have Served 
the American People.”’ Here it is 
said that public schools have 

-helped to induct more than 
thirty million immigrants 
into American life. 

—helped to unite the American 
people. 

—enriched the spiritual life of 
the American people. 

—helped to make real the 
American principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

—helped to make the American 
economy a miracle of produc- 
tion. 

—provided keys to knowledge 
and understanding. 

—nurtured loyalty to the 
American way of life. 

The book concludes with a look 
to the future in a chapter that ends 
with these paragraphs: 

Faith in public education rests 
ultimately on two beliefs: that a 
particular kind of education must 
be designed to support a particular 
way of life, and that public educa- 
tion will best support the Ameri- 
can way of life. The Founding 
Fathers were convinced that a so- 
ciety dedicated to freedom, equali- 
ty. and self-government demanded 
special educational commitments 
and institutions. Those who built 
America’s public schools believed 
public education to be a special 
instrument for the maintenance of 
a democratic society through the 
cultivation of worthy and respon- 
sible persons. 

The basic qualities in the 
American concept of public educa- 
tion have enhanced value for today 

and for tomorrow. As_ the 
American people appraise the role 
of public education in meeting the 
needs of the nation, they may re- 
affirm their loyalty to the qualities 
of an educational system which has 
served the country well. As they 
survey the services which public 
education may render to the nation 
in a critical and creative moment of 
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Pedagogue Report Card Patter 


If You Are Bewildered by a Teacher’s Comments on Report Cards, 


Here Is My Translation: 


“Michael does not socialize well.” 


(This means Mike is always beating some other kid’s brains out.) 


“John is progressing very well for him.” 


* 


(Don’t feel so happy, Pappy—this means Johnny is a dope. He’s 12 years 
old and has just learned 2 and 2 makes 4, which, as teacher points out, is 


progress—for him.) 


“Frank’s personality evidences a lack of social integration.” 
(This is a nice way of saying Frank is a stinker.) 


“Oscar shows a regrettable lack of self-control.” 
(This means Oscar doesn’t do what teacher wants. Self-control means how 


much control the teacher has over Oscar.) 


“Henry seems emotionally immature for the first grade.” 
(Get out little Hank’s birth certificate, Mother—this means that teacher 
think you lied about his age to get him in school.) 


“Jerome participates very fully in class discussions.” 
(This may be good or bad. It means that Jerry never shuts his big yap. 
Perhaps he'll grow up to be a salesman.) 


“James is an individualist.” 


(Another nice way of saying Jim is a trouble-maker.) 


2 


“Richard’s work indicates a lack of mastery over the upper ranges of the funda- 


mental combinations necessary for arithmetical computation.” 


(Don’t rush to a psvchiatrist—just teach Dick his 


he doesn’t know them.) 


7, 8, and 9 times tables— 


“Nathan’s lack of muscular co-ordination prevents him from participating fully 


in body-building activities.” 


(Cut down on the calories, Mom—Nat’s too fat to play games.) 


% 


“Robert is a well-adjusted, wholesome integrated individual.” 
(Jackpot, Brother, you’re in! Bobby is teacher’s pet.) 


—At BARANDON 


Reprinted by permission from North Caroina Education. 


its history—matching those services 
against apparent national and 
world needs—they will find in the 
nation’s educational past worthy 
guides and goals for America’s 
future 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission is proud to present this 
volume to the educational profes- 
sion. And it is also proud to pre- 
sent it, on behalf of the profession, 
to the American People. 

The book has been written for 
laymen as well as for educators. 

Laymen will, we believe, find 
in the volume a deeper understand- 


ing of the essential values and 
characteristics of the public schools 
which they support. It should 
help to equip them to maintain 
their faith and effort in the face 
of attacks. 

You who are members of the 
teaching profession will, we be- 
lieve, find in this volume new in- 
sights and renewed courage. It 
will remind you of some things 
you may have forgotten. We hope, 
also, that it will give you a new 
appreciation of the high calling to 
which you have dedicated your 
lives. 
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Tiegs - Adams - Dawson 
Just adopted | YOUR WORLD AND MINE (Grace 6) 
Tiegs - Adams - Mackey 
by your YOUR COUNTRY’S STORY (Grade 8) 


Tiegs - Adams - Smith 
State Board YOUR LIFE AS A CITIZEN (Grade 9) 


: Tiegs - Adams - Glendinning 
of Education | your COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


(for World Geography) 


for basal Herzberg - Guild - Hook - Stevens 
BETTER ENGLISH (Grades 8-12) 
use Muzzey - Kidger 


THE UNITED STATES (Grade 11) 








i GINN AND COMPANY 
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150 items in these 2 fine lines! 
MAXIMU 











F . servings 
fst “MAXIMUM 
Tidews ’ enjoyment 





FANCY CANNED FOODS 








FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 





FF Sy Consult your supplier or write 
Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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A SCHOOL FLOWER GARDEN. Edward Stephenson is shown at work among 
the flowers he planted at DuPont Elementary School in Hopewell, as Principal 
Charles N. Moore and “Patsy”, Mr. Stephenson’s dog, watch developments. 


School Yard Becomes 
a Flower Garden 


Four years ago Edward Stephen- 
son came to work at DuPont Ele- 
mentary School in Hopewell. At 
seventy years of age he found the dis- 
tance too far to travel where he had 
been working at Enon School in 
Chester. 

It was soon apparent that he was 
more interested in beautifying the out- 
side area of the school rather than in 
caring for the inside. That year he 
planted sweet peas along one side of the 
auditorium wall. They grew to about 
six feet in height and blossomed into 
a solid mass of color, admired by all 
who passed down Atlantic Avenue. 
The following year he branched out 
in tulips, gladiolas, sweet williams, 
daliahs, brown-eyed susans, petunias, 
and verbena until the school was aglow 
with colorful flowers. One week he 
returned from a family trip to Georgia 
bearing two boxes of bulbs which he 
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planted to form a beautiful circle of 
red cannas. During the spring Mr. 
Stephenson would head his small wheel- 
barrow into the neighborhood and re- 
turn loaded with various plants the 
neighbors had donated to make the 
school a more pleasant place. 


As all the ground for the flowers 
had to be broken up with a spade and 
conditioned by hand, it was a her- 
culean task for a man of seventy. 

When the flowers are in bloom, Mr. 
Stephenson is often seen with his 
basket of cut flowers, making the 
rounds of rooms to give each teacher a 
bouquet for the class to enjoy. Some 
seven hundred and fifty pupils en- 
rolled in the school have learned that 
the flowers are for the use of all and 
not to be trampled upon. 


During the Polio Drive Mr. Stephen- 
son asked permission to distribute 
twenty-five dollars in dimes, giving 
each child in the lower grades a dime 
to be contributed to the Polio Drive, 


urging them to have their parents 
match the dime with fifty cents. 
With this incentive, DuPont School 
has contributed more each year than 
the other schools in the city. 

While Mr. Stephenson has had many 
attractive offers to care for flowers by 
people who can afford to pay him well, 
he says “If I stay at DuPont, I will be 
able to reach more people and teach 
them to love and care for all flowers 
—the most beautiful things in life.” 
We hope to have our friend, Mr. 
Stephenson, with us for many years to 
come. 

Charles N. Moore, Principal 
DuPont Elementary School, 
Hopewell 


Madison College Advances 
Faculty Members 


Dr. Percy H. Warren was ad- 
vanced to dean of Madison College this 
past year where he had served as dean 
of the Summer School and head of the 
Biology Department. He succeeds Dr. 
Walter J. Gifford, dean and head of 
the Education Department, who served 
Madison College for 35 years. 

The new dean, Dr. Warren, is a na- 
tive of Portsmouth and a graduate of 
the College of William and Mary, with 
MA and Ed.D degrees from Columbia 
University. He has served as professor 
of biology and head of the Biology 
Department at Madison College since 
1944, and as dean of Madison Summer 
School since 1947. 


Dr. Charles G. Caldwell replaced 
Dr. Walter J. Gifford upon his retire- 
ment this past year as head of the Edu- 
cation Department at Madison College. 
He was formerly profesor of education 
there. 

Dr. Caldwell is a native of Radford 
and a graduate of Roanoke College, 
with MA and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Chicago. Before coming 
to Madison College two and a half 
years ago as professor of Education, he 
was a high school teacher in Culpeper 
and Waynesboro, held positions on the 
staff of the University of Chicago, and 
was associate professor of Education at 
the University of Maryland. 


Convention Dates— 
NEA—July 3-8, 1955—Chicago 
VEA—October 26-28, 1955— 
Richmond 
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Here’s Why 


Many of America’s 
Largest Plants Use 


“MASTICOTE” 
Aluminum 


ASBESTOS LIQUID 
ROOFING 


IT MAKES 
Old Roofs New 
and New Roofs 

Last Longer 


Temperatures of Roofs 
Lowered 20° to 30° 


IDEAL FOR 


factories, stores, hotels, apartments, 
schools, farm buildings. 


GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 
SERVICE WITHOUT 
PAINTING or ATTENTION 


Amazing ‘’Masticote’’ Aluminum Asbes- 
tos Liquid Roofing stops leaks at once. !t 
waterproofs, rust-proofs and insulates. No 
heating necessary. Brushes on easily and 
will not run. Saves two-thirds the cost of 
any other type of new roof. Aluminum, 
black and colors. 


ALSO 
NEW SEAL-O-TEX 


Masonry waterproofer and paint com- 
bined. Easily applied on cinder-blocks, al! 
masonry, and metal surfaces. Variety of 
colors. Only one application required. 


MODERN E-Z-SET 
FLOOR PATCH 


Just tamp and use. Repairs surfaces 
instantly, inside or outside. 


Special prices for highest quality guaran- 
teed paints for School Boards & Industry. 
Save by buying direct from manufacturer 
and get freshly made paints. Let us know 
your requirements and compare our prices 
with others. 





THE MADISON PAINT CO. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send me further informa- 
tion 7 


Please have your respresentative call 


Harold Cumberledge Andrew Foley 


Principalships 


Harold Cumberledge, with the 
Martinsville City School System since 
1950, assumed duties this past fall as 
principal of the New North Martins- 
ville Elementary School. 

Mr. Cumberledge, a native of 
Wadestown, West Virginia, graduated 
from Clay Battell High School in 
Blacksville, West Virginia, and re- 
ceived his A. B. Degree from Fairmont 
State College in Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1953. He is a veteran of 
World War II. 

Before coming to Martinsville, Mr. 
Cumberledge spent one year at Cass- 
ville Junior High School, in Cassville, 
West Virginia, teaching science, phys- 
ical education, and history. In 1950, 
he was employed to teach science at 
Martinsville High School. The next 
two years he spent with the Martins- 
ville school system teaching driver 
education and shop. He now teaches 
the seventh grade in the New North 
Martinsville School and driver educa- 
tion in addition to being principal of 
that school. 


Andrew Foley is principal of the 
North Martinsville Elementary School, 
Martinsville, for the 1954-55 school 
session. Mr. Foley came to Martins- 
ville, where he has taught for three 
years, from Hopewell, Virginia. 

A member of the local Community 
Theater group and a Volunteer Fire- 
man, he has attended Western Michi- 
gan College of Education and received 
an AB degree from Lynchburg Col- 
lege. At present he is doing graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. 


Hobert L. Russell, Jr. is the new 
principal of the Waterman Elementary 
School in Harrisonburg. Mr. Russell 
came to his new position from Alberta 
where he served as principal of the 








H. L. Russell Paul Siple 


high school. He succeeds Louis Hub- 
bard who resigned to enter another 
profession. 


Mr. Russell is a graduate of Flat- 
wood High School and attended East 
Tennessee State College at Johnson 
City. He served in the U. S. Navy ob- 
taining the rank of Lieutenant J. G. 
and served in the Pacific theatre. Upon 
his return to civilian life, he com- 
pleted work for the BS degree at East 
Tennessee State College. In 1949 he 
received the MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

He was principal and teacher at the 
Warm Springs Elementary School un- 
til 1951, when he became principal 
of the Alberta High School. He is a 
Mason and a Ruritan. 


Paul Siple is the new principal of 
Valley High School in Bath County 
succeeding Grant Rush who resigned 
a few weeks before school opened in 
September to accept a position with 
Field Enterprises, Inc., publisher of 
the World Book Encyclopedia. 

A native of Clifton Forge, Mr. Siple 
is a graduate of Bridgewater College, 
where he starred in baseball and basket- 
ball. For the past three summers he 
has attended the University of Vir- 
ginia, studying towards the Master’s 
Degree in Education. 

Mr. Siple began teaching and coach- 
ing at Valley High School in 1942 
where he has served continuously for 
a total of nine years, except for three 
years service in the Navy during 
World War II. As a coach, he com- 
piled one of the outstanding records in 
Virginia. In addition to his high school 
athletic successes, Mr. Siple has played 
or managed semi-pro baseball teams 
during the summers at Clifton Forge, 
Covington, Charlottesville, Harrison- 
burg, Hot Springs, and other places. 
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Edward E. Brickell 


Edward E. Brickell has been ap- 
pointed assistant principal of the Os- 
car Frommel Smith High School in 
South Norfolk. 

Mr. Brickell taught for three years 
in the Portlock Junior High School 
and the South Norfolk High School, 
where he was baseball coach for the 
high school. 

With the Army Air Force he served 
two and one-half years in the Pacific 
during World War II. 

His early education was received in 
the schools of Norfolk and South Nor- 
folk, graduating from the South 
Norfolk High School in 1944. Major- 
ing in English, he received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the College of 
William and 1950 and a 
Master of Arts degree at the Univer- 
sitv of Chicago in 1951. 

W. Stanley Lawson, of Locust 
Hill, is now principal of Pleasant Hill 
High School at Shanghai in King and 


Mary in 


Queen County. 

Mr. Lawson’s first teaching experi- 
ence was at Franklin Sherman School 
in Fairfax County, and from there he 
went to Fairfax High School as coach 
and physical education instructor. In 
1940 he returned to Franklin Sherman 
Sch-ol as principal where he remained 
until it became a junior high school in 
1942. He then went to Falls Church 
High School as assistant principal. 
During 1943-45 he served as a lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Navy. The following 
year he became principal of Saluda 
High School, later named Middlesex 
High School. 

Having received his BS degree from 
the College of William and Mary in 
1934, he is now working there toward 
a master’s degree in education. He has 
also done graduate work at W and M 
in phvsical education and at George 
Washingtcn University in education. 
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Louis Kovacs 


Louis Kovaes became principal of | 
the Highland View Elementary School | 
in Bristol at the beginning of this 
school year. 

A native of Southwest Virginia, he | 
is a graduate of Pocahontas High| 
School at Pocahontas. He also gradu- 
ated from the West Virginia Business 
College at Bluefield, West Virginia. He 
holds an A.B. degree from Emory and 
Henry College and received his M.E. | 
degree at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Kovacs’ teaching experience in- 
cludes coaching and math at Pocahon- 
tas High School for three years; math, 
social studies, rhysical education, 
driver training, and coaching at Vir- 
ginia High School in Bristol for five 
vears; and a high schocl surervisor and 
director of instruction in Russell 
County fer two vears. 

Befrre entering the teaching vrofes- 
sion, ke wes an auditor and cost ac- 
countant. 

Thomas HH. Gillis is 
principal of the new York County 
High School. For the past seven years 
he has been principal of Scottsville 
High School in Albemarle County. 

In addition, his teaching career in- | 
cludes two years as principal of the | 
Broadnax Elementary School, Bruns- 
wick County from 1940 to 1942; two) 
years as principal of Virgilina High | 
School, Halifax County; two years as | 
principal of the Midlothian High | 
School, Chesterfield County; and one 
year as teacher at the King William) 
High School. 

Born in Lawrenceville where he 
attended the public schools, Mr. Gillis 
was graduated from Wake Forest with 
a BS degree in 1940. He received his 
Master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1947, and is currently 
working on a Doctorate degree at the 
University of Virginia. 
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MORE PASSENGERS 
MORE SAFETY 





America’s 
Finest 
School 
Transportation 


BLUE BIRD 






t x 


with the motor up front where it belongs 
-.. and performs best! 


The New, BLUE BIRD All Ameri- 
can with 3 models and passenger 
capacities ranging from 48 to 76 will 
fill your needs today ... and help you 
meet your problems of ever increas- 
ing enrollment. It will cut your 
carrying cost per pupil ... reduce 
the number of drivers and mainte- 
nance personnel. One All American 
will provide safer, less costly trans- 
portation for more children! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





The most versatile 
school bus 
ever built 


3 Wheelbases ... 
to fit every 
school need 
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“BETTER BUILT’’ for America's Schools by 


Chu Bid 


BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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Library Conference 

The sixth annual School Library Con- 
ference sponsored by the Department 
of Library Science at Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia, will be held 
on Saturday, April 30. A morning 
Coffee Hour will be held in the college 
library where the third annual South- 
side Virginia Children’s Book Exhibit 
will be featured. At an authors’ lunch- 
eon in Longwood House, the program 
will be on Books and Children, featur- 
ing Mrs. Carrie Hunter Willis, author 
of Legends of the Skyline Drive, and 
other items, Mrs. Louise Savage, Ac- 
quisitions Librarian of the University 
of Virginia, and Mrs. Juliet Ware Par- 
ker, representative of the American 
Book Company (formerly Assistant 
Supervisor of Elementary Education in 
the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation). Felsie Riddle, Librarian, Mar- 
tinsville High School, will preside at 


this luncheon program. 


“TRAFFIC PANEL” TEST PROVES 


DOLCOWAX 


BEST FOR 
LONG-LASTING FLOOR BEAUTY! 





THE TEST—four sections of floorina 
each panel prepared with a different 
floor wax. All panels subjected to 
heavy traffic... 


THE RESULTS—The DOLCOWAxX 
panel retained markedly finer lustre— 
its beauty actually increased with wear 
—and it retained scuff and scratch 
resistance to a greater degree. 


DOLCOWAX premium quality floor 
wax is most eccnomical in the long 
run. Ideal for ‘second coating’’—the 
second coat integrates with the first 
. no “crawling’’ or “‘puddling’’ to 
prevent an even, uniform film. 


IMPORTANT: The slip-resistance 
feature built into DOLCOWAX per- 
mits a soft, lovely finish with safety 
protection! Has Underwriters Labora- 
tories approval, cf course. 


When preparing floors for waxing, use 
CINDET, the Dolge all-purpose clean- 
er, for more complete stripping of old 
wax film. 





Write for literature; consult 
your DOLGE Service Man on 
your floor finishing problems. 








FOR FREE 
SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 

SEE YOUR 

DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
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~ Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual school spon- 
sored by the University Autonoma de 
Guadalajara and members of Stanford 
University faculty will offer in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, July 3 - August 13, 
courses ‘in art, creative writing, geogra- 
phy, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board & room. Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 


Aubrey W. Gill has been appointed 
principal of Bellwood Elementary 
School in Chesterfield County. He was 
formerly an instructor and coach at 
St. Christopher’s School for seven years. 
Mr. Gill received his AB degree from 
Duke University in 1946 and is doing 
graduate work at Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. 


Mrs. Blanche B. Wheat will be 
principal of the Woodburn Elemen- 
tary School, near Falls Church, for 
the 1954-55 session. Mrs. Wheat spent 
the past year in Japan where she 
taught the fourth grade in the Ameri- 
can Dependents School, Tokyo. 

Mrs. Wheat was educated in Kan- 
sas, gtaduating from the Atchison 
High School and the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
She has also attended George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C., 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Illinois, and the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia. She holds 
a life certificate in the state of Kan- 
sas and a post-graduate professional 
certificate in the state of Virginia, 
having received her Master of Arts 
degree at Northwestern University in 
1947. 

Mrs. Wheat’s teaching experience 
has been varied as she has held teach- 
ing and supervisory positions in Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nevada, Illinois. She is 
a former principal of the Oakton Ele- 
mentary School in Fairfax County and 
also former principal of the Madison 
and Mount Daniel Schools in Falls 
Church. 


Industrial Education 
Conference 


The Industrial Education Clubs of 
Virginia held their fifth annual con- 
ference in Richmond at the John Mar- 
shall Hotel on April 2. 

Among the outstanding speakers 
were Walter L. Griggs, assistant pro- 
fessor, Industrial Arts Education, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, who spoke 
on “Electricity in Industrial Arts”; 
Dr. Gerald Baysinger, president, Amer- 
ican Industrial Arts Association, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan; who 
brought a message on “Being a Profes- 
sional Teacher”; and James A. Brown- 
low, president, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., who was the dinner 
speaker, with K. A. Schneider of Rich- 


mond serving as toastmaster. 
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IF YOU ARE OVER 45 
and your wife keeps insist- 
ing that you should have 
two chest x-rays every year... 
don’t blame her. Thank her! 
Semi-annual chest x-rays 
are the best “insurance” you 
can have against death from 


lung cancer. 


The cold fact is that lung 
cancer has increased so 
alarmingly that today you 
are six times more likely to 
develop lung cancer than a 
man of your age 20 years 
ago. Our doctors know that 
their chances of saving your 
life could be as much as ten 
times greater if they could 
only detect lung cancer be- 
fore it “talks”... before you 
notice any symptom in your- 
self. That’s why we urge you 
to make semi-annual chest 
x-rays a habit—for life. 

To see our new life-saving 
film ‘““The Warning Shadow” 
call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
simply write to “Cancer” in 


care of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 


® 
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Chittum Field Named for Nor- 
folk County Superintendent 





E. W. Chittum, Superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools, has been hon- 
ored in having one of the most modern 
school athletic fields in Virginia named 
for him. This 27-acre athletic field 
at the new Norview High School was 
named “Chittum Field” and dedicated 
to the honor of the man who has done 
much to promote the welfare of youth 
in Norfolk County in formal cere- 
monies at the first football game of this 
season, 

Before a cheering throng of specta- 
tors, the 90-piece Norview High School 
Band marched on the field, forming 
the letters “E.W.C.”, and played ‘““The 
Washington and Lee Swing”’, Mr. Chit- 
tum’s school song, as he is a graduate 
of Washington and Lee. 

In dedicating the field, Rev. Donald 
E. Neel, pastor of the Norview Pres- 
byterian Church, said “Mr. Chittum 
has displayed a consuming passion for 
the interest of youth and has been a 
lover of competitive sports both by par- 
ticipation and observation. His leader- 
ship in the church, the school, and the 
general community has been a constant 
and fruitful source of benefit to the 
citizens of an area much wider than 
Tanners Creek. In no small measure, 
this entire school stands as a monument 
to educational leaders of the spirit and 
statue of this man. It is, therefore, 
fitting that the field is named ‘Chit- 
tum Field.’ ” 

The dedication program of the Nor- 
view High School pays tribute to Mr. 
Chittum in saying “It was Mr. Chit- 
tum who first visualized this new Nor- 
view High school plant. As its former 
principal he laid the groundwork for 
its future construction. After he be- 
came superintendent he included this 
plant as most urgent in the list of 
school buildings that must be con- 
structed,” 

Chittum Field consists of a stadium 
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The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 
For More Information Write to: 


orace 


Manin 


116 South Third Street 


Richmond, Virginia 













Milton D. Phillips 
State Manager 


“Be ashamed to die .. , until you have won some victory for humanity” 


—Horack MANN 

















JUST ADOPTED BY VIRGINIA 


The Modern Approach to Teaching French 


> 


Travis & Wilson 
Cours Elementaire de Francais 
Cours Moyen de Francais 
FIRST CHOICE IN VIRGINIA. GEORGIA, 
TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, OKLAHOMA, 


UTAH, NEVADA, LOUISIANA, and TEXAS 
where this series is STATE ADOPTED. 


Write for Examination copies 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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RICHMOND 
PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 






EsTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper 
for School Use 















x 


201 GOVERNOR STREET 


PHONE 3-5378 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN —- DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“Visit” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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with a seating capacity of 6,000; a 
quarter mile track with a 220-yard 
straightway; a practice football field, 
as well as the football field itself; a 
baseball field; two softball courts; 
seven tennis and volleyball courts; field 
house with team locker rooms and 
showers, rest rooms, and storage space; 
and ample additional space for games 
and activities carried on by physical 
education classes. 
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Still Teaching After 


Fifty Years Experience 
Mrs. I. M. Anderton of Glouces- 


ter Point has completed her 50th year 
of teaching in Gloucester County 
Schools. 

She “loves to teach boys and girls”, 
she says and never wants to retire so 
long as she is able to teach. Literally 
thousands have gone through her classes 
through the years. Her personality has 
left its imprint upon the lives of some 
of Virginia’s outstanding educators 
and professional men who no doubt 
gained inspiration from her. 

Among the countless numbers she 
recalls teaching, there are a number 
now prominent in some field of pub- 
lic service. Among those, H. I. Wil- 
lett, superintendent of Richmond City 
Schools; Hugh White, superintendent 
of schools in Nansemond County; 
Sears Driscoll, superintendent of Buck- 
ingham County Schools; William E. 
Muse, dean of the T. C. Williams Law 
School of the University of Richmond; 
Dr. Louise Bray, who holds a Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard and is now teach- 
ing at John Marshall High School, 
Richmond. There are many others, of 
course. 

It was in 1901 in a little one-room 
school at Gloucester Point that Mrs. 
Anderton, then Etta Lewis, began 
teaching. There she taught all grades 
from the beginners to students 17-18 
years of age. She was principal, teach- 
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er, and janitor. Her next assignment 
was in the four-room school at Hayes 
Store. She taught mathematics and 
Latin there, two subjects she has con- 
tinued to teach through the years. 

In 1908 she married I. M. Anderton, 
a member of the Gloucester School 
Board. For three years she did not 
teach. After their daughter was born, 
she returned to teaching in 1911 at 
Hayes where she also served as prin- 
cipal. Transferred in 1923 to Bote- 
tourt High School, she continued to 
teach her favorite subjects there for 
24 consecutive years. In 1947 she was 
transferred to Achilles High School 
and remained there until the opening 
of Gloucester High School in 1953. 
At the new high school, she again 
headed the Latin and Math depart- 
ments. 

Mrs. Anderton graduated from 
Blackstone College and has attended 
summer sessions at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the University of Vir- 
ginia, and Columbia University. 

Although math and Latin have been 
her main academic subjects, she likes 
to think that she has taught boys and 
girls how to grow into fine young men 
and young women by “living right 
each day.” 

Not only has she taught school for 
50 years, but she has taught Sunday 
School much longer and she also 
teaches music at home after school 
hours and on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Anderton observes that today’s 
schools are doing a better job of teach- 
ing than ever before. The teachers are 
better trained now and there are more 
opportunities in the schools of today. 

Last year she had the unusual dis- 
tinction of having her granddaughter 
a member of the faculty in the same 
school in which she was teaching. Her 
granddaughter taught commercial at 
Gloucester High School while her hus- 
band attended the College of William 


and Mary. 
by Mrs. Lovie Clinard Forrest 


Visiting Teachers Meet 


Northern Virginia Visiting Teachers 
at their February 15 meeting in War- 
renton heard Dr. William Pritchard, 
superintendent of the Lynchburg 
Training School and Hospital, together 
with Mr. Holmes, director of training, 
and Mr. Wills, principal of the school, 
discuss the educational program at 
the Training School and saw films of 
the school in action. 
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“Oh, you remembered 


ds 


our anniversary ! 





When congratulations are the 
order of the day, make them by 
low-cost Long Distance. It’s the 
thoughtful, personal way to re- 
member those special occasions. 
And such a bargain, too! In fact, 
most families can make the ma- 





of Virginia 


jority of their Long Distance calls 
for under a dollar. 

To speed your Long Distance 
calls, always call by number. 
Isn’t there someone whose day 
would be a bit brighter because 
of a Long Distance call from you? 


\ The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 

















University facilities supplemented by the research, cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities in Virginia’s capital city. 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


1955 SUMMER SESSION 


June 13-July 22 
July 23-August 26 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees and the renewal of teaching certificates. 


For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 
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School Board Member Named Outstanding Young Man of Year by 
Jaycees. Richard L. Jones, clerk and a member of the Colonial Heights School 
Board, recently received the Colonial Heights Junior Chamber of Commerce’s out- 
standing young man of the year award. Here the 30-year attorney is shown re- 
ceiving the plaque presented in January by Mayor Fred R. Shepherd of Colonial 
Heights. Active in civic affairs, in addition to his school board service, Mr. Jones 
is vice-chairman of the Chesterfield County Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
former secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and headed the city’s Community 
Chest drive two years ago. Last year Mr. Jones served as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee for the Virginia School Boards Association and is now chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee. A native of Ridgewood, New Jersey, Mr. Jones 
came to Colonial Heights in 1949 after completing his undergraduate and law 
degree requirements at the University of Virginia. 


Teachers in the News 


City County, named winner of the 


G ood 


Civic honors have come to many 


members of the teaching profession Williamsburg Jaycees annual 


throughout the year in recognition of Government Award. 
their outstanding leadership in com- Mr. Byrd has been superintendent of 
munity affairs. Among those making schools for the city of Williamsburg 
headlines in the local news are— for the past 26 years, and on July 1, 


Rawls Byrd, Superintendent of 1953, was named to also head the James 


schools for Williamsburg and James City County school system, a step 


Rawls Byrd Thelma Keene 


Harvey D. Seal 
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towards consolidation of the two school 
systems which had been under discus- 
sion for a number of years. 


In citing his service record, one nom- 
inating organization said, “Nominee 
has carried the greatest weight on his 
shoulders of any public official in the 
city during the past few years in effect- 
ing successfully the consolidation and 
development of additional facilities for 
school children of both the city and 
the county. His patience, long hours, 
devotion to the public interest, and 
good judgment in this matter alone 
should be recognized, not to mention 
more than two decades of selfless work 
with the Williamsburg schools.” 


The Good Government Award is 
presented annually by Jaycee chapters 
to an individual who has shown out- 
standing initiative and contributions 
to his community in the field of gov- 
ernment, with special emphasis on deeds 
and accomplishments beyond the per- 
sons’s ordinary responsibilities. 


Thelma B. Keene, assistant prin- 
cipal of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, is now serving her com- 
munity as president of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Rich- 
mond, heading an organization of some 
300 members. Miss Keene advanced to 
this post from the office of First Vice- 
President last Fall, succeeding Eliza- 
beth M. McKnight of Union Theologi- 


cal Seminary. 


Before becoming assistant principal 
of John Marshall, Miss Keene was sen- 
ior counselor at this Richmond high 
school and has taught in both Henrico 
County and Richmond. 

Miss Keene is working toward a doc- 
torate at the University of Virginia. 
She has a B.A. from the University of 
Richmond and a M.A. from Duke Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. Percy H. Warren 
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M. Lester Carper, Superintendent 
of Martinsville City Schools, is a Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary International, 
world-wide service club organization, 
for the 1954-55 fiscal year. As Gov- 
ernor, he coordinates the activities of 
47 Rotary Clubs in parts of Tennes- 
see and Virginia. 

Mr. Carper is Vice-Chairman of the 
Governor of Virginia’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on School Buildings, a commit- 
tee member of the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council, and a past presi- 
dent of the VEA Department of Sec- 
ondary Principals. He is a member 
and past president of the Rotary Club 
of Martinsville. 

Highlight of Mr. Carper’s year as a 
Rotary International officer is the ob- 
servance of the Golden Anniversary of 
the founding of Rotary. Beginning on 
February 23, the date of the organiza- 
tion of the first Rotary Club in 1905, 
the world-wide observance will con- 
clude with a great international con- 
vention in Chicago in May, which will 
be attended by some 20,000 Rotarians 
and members of their families. 

When Mr. Carper terminates his Ro- 
tary international office, he will be 
succeeded by another educator, Dean 
Percy Warren of Madison College. 


Percy Warren, dean of Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, won the recent 
election for District Governor of Ro- 
tary International for the fiscal year 
1955-56. He will succeed M. Lester 
Carper, superintendent of schools at 
Martinsville. Dean Warren will head 
the 47 Rotary clubs in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Western Virginia, and Eastern 
Tennessee. 

Harvey D. Seal, vocational agri- 
culture instructor at Ashland’s Henry 
Clay High School since 1929, was 
awarded the gold key of the honorary 
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A Thought For Your Consideration: 


Foresight and planning reap dividends. Disability, as a 
result of accident or illness, need not spell financial dis- 
aster. Thousands of Virginia teachers assure themselves 
of a continuous income, during periods of disability. 
through participation in Washington National group plans 
sponsored by their local Education Association. During 
1954, benefits totaling more than $100,000 were paid to 
Virginia teachers through these ‘Income Protection’ plans. 
Have you assured yourself of the security and peace of 
mind that result from participation in your Washington 
National group plan? Write to us for complete informa- 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


(Evanston, Illinois) 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade 


Richmond 19, Virginia 

















THE EASTERN TEACHERS “AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
(14th Year) 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and administrative positions at top salaries 
available—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Write for registration form 











50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A NATION-WIDE SERVICE FOR TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES 


We give to teachers a scientific, confidential, superior, satisfactory service. We have calls 
now for 1955-56 from the best schools at top salaries. 
No obligation unti] a satisfactory position has been obtained and accepted. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, MANAGER 
Phone — CApital 4-2882 


Member NATA 














WE PLACE TEACHERS 


ADAMS 16th Year, VACANCIES NOW TO $4400. Membcr NATA 


TEACHERS AGENCY 1341 G St., N.W. 


free details... 


on how to get a BETTER TEACHING job in the U.S. 


or abroad, also summer jobs. 


NO-FEES. NOT a teachers agency. 1000's of SATIS- 
FIED TEACHERS. Special OFFER, 3 issaes only $1, 


or FREE DETAILS. 
ST-CRUSADE, THE PLAINS, OHIO or Box 121 


Palo Alto. Calif. or Box 222, Wmbg. Sta. Bklyn, 11, N.Y. 


e Washington, D.C. « REpublic 7-3938 


1540 W. JEFFERSON on 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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American Farmer degree for his leader- 
ship in education and the farming ex- 


cellence shown by more than 300 of his 
students. He was among 25 of the 
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nation’s 7,000 agriculture instructors 
to receive the FFA’s top award. 

A native of Caroline County and a 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, he taught in Fairfax County 
for six years before going to Ashland 
in Hanover County. 

For the past two years the FFA star 
farmers of Virginia have been students 
of his; four students he taught have 
received the American farmer degree, 
top FFA national award, and 41 re- 
ceived the State farmer degree, highest 
State FFA membership rating. 








Mr. Seal is a past president of the 
Virginia Vocational Association, the 
Virginia Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association, and the Ashland 
Kiwanis Club. 


Helen G. Ward, Assistant Super- 
visor, School Lunch Program, State De- 
partment of Education, has been ap- 
pointed to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Feeding. On this 
important committee she represents the 
American School Food Service Asso- 


ciation. 
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by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 


equipment field to Southern Desk Company. 


..the only nationally recognized manufac- 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . ell 
made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


Mr. J. L. Edwards, 








Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 
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Paul O. Schwartz, industrial arts 
teacher at Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem, has been declared “Lion of the 
Year” by the Salem Lions Club. He 
received the award for his “community 
service, Committee activity and club 
betterment.” Mr. Schwartz is chair- 
man of the club’s educational commit- 
tee. 

For seven years, 1945-52, he taught 
Industrial Arts at James Monroe Jun- 
ior High School in Fredericksburg. 
Since coming to Salem he has been pres- 
ident of the Roanoke County Men 
Teachers Association. In 1954-55 he 
served as commander of Salem Post 19 
of the American Legion. He is now 
vice-president of the Roanoke County 
Education Association. 


Radford’s First Teacher 
of the Year 

Ethel Roberts, teacher in the Rad- 
ford High School for the past twenty- 
one years, has been named “Teacher 
of the Year in Radford—1954” by 
the Radford Woman’s Club. 

The award was made during Ameri- 
can Education Week, and as the club 
voted to give similar recognition each 
year to some member of the local 
teaching profession, Miss Roberts be- 
comes the first recipient of this honor. 

In nominating Miss Roberts, who is 
at present on sick leave, F. E. De 
Haven, Superintendent of Radford 
Schools, wrote, “She is a student in 
many fields of subject matter but most 
of all she is a humanitarian. During 
the two decades of teaching she has 
taught children rather than subjects. 
Her patience, her understanding of the 
youth and his personal problems have 
doubtless aided hundreds of pupils in 
their struggle to find themselves and 
thus begin the road to successful 
living.” 

In bestowing the honor upon Miss 
Roberts, the Woman’s Club presented 
her with a gift of silver and a book 
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filled with letters of tribute from local 
civic clubs, school faculties, women’s 
organizations, city officials, council 
members, ministers, personal friends, 
and former pupils. 
Mrs. Maryanne B. Stump, 
VEA Reporter 


Two Virginians 
Elected by AVA 

Two members of the Virginia De- 
partment of Education’s supervisory 
staff were elected vice-presidents of 
the American Vocational Association 
at its annual convention held at San 
Francisco in December. Rare indeed 
do two vice-presidents come from the 
same State. 

R. E. Bass, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, elected 
vice-president for agriculture. repre- 
senting more than 12,000 members in 
agricultural education throughout the 
nation. He has been connected with 
Virginia’s program of agricultural ed- 
ucation since graduating from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1929. 

Dr. A. L. Walker, State Super- 
visor of Business Education, is the 
newly elected vice-president for busi- 
ness, representing business education 
members of the nation-wide organiza- 
tion. Dr. Walker has been State Super- 
visor since 1945 and he has also taught 
at Mary Washington College. 
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NEA Convention 


Plans are under way for the 93rd 
annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Chicago, 
July 3-8. Registration and commercial 
exhibits will be in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. General sessions will be held at 
the Chicago Stadium. 

Many Virginians plan to be there 
and local associations are lining up 
their delegates. Lists of delegates are 
to be sent to the VEA Headquarters 
not later than May 14. 

Names of delegates should also be 
sent to Mr. W. L. Christian, Director, 
Division of Records, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., to re- 
ceive temporary credentials prior to 
the Chicago meet. 

Reservation form for hotel accom- 
modations appeared in the January is- 
sue of the NEA Journal and delegates 
are urged to make reservations early. 
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Naval Reserve Officers 


Officers with classification USNR-R 
will be interested in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Public Relations Comany 5-1, 
Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 

Cdr. Charles L. Kessler, Command- 
ing Officer, emphasized that officers en- 
gaged in the teaching profession are 
eligible for membership. Others eli- 
gible, include public relations person- 
nel, newspaper, radio, television, legal, 
advertising and sales people. 

Interested Naval Reserve Officers 


(USNR-R) should contact Command- 
er Kessler by writing to the above ad- 
dress or telephone (3-3477). 


“Human Relations” 
Conference 

The relationships of the school ad- 
ministrator with his staff, his board, 
and the public will be studied during 
a five-day conference to be held at 
the University of Chicago July 11-15, 
1955. Sponsored by the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, the conference 
will have as its topic, ““Human Rela- 
tions in Educational Administration.” 

Additional regarding 
the conference may be obtained from 
William W. Savage, Associate Director, 
Midwest Administration Center, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Low-cost luxury is the key- 
note of Greyhound’s new Air 
Suspension coaches! They 
give you a panoramic view 
of America’s most delightful 
scenery, through 6-foot pic- 
ture windows. You ride re- 
laxed behind one of the 
world’s finest drivers. No 
parking bother, no traffic 
strain —and the cost is only a 
fraction as much as driving! 








Only by Greyhound can 
you ride the beautiful new 
Scenicruiser (pictured 
above) —with dual-level 
sightseeing, super-smooth 
Air Suspension Ride, per- 
fected air conditioning—and 
even a complete washroom. 
Hundreds of Greyhound’s 
famous Highway Traveler 
coaches also feature Air 
Suspension Ride, air condi- 
tioning, panoramic picture 
windows 


---AT THE SAME LOW FARES BY 








~ 


NEW! VACATION-PLANNING MAP 


— showing dozens of Expense-Paid 
Tour prices and places, all around 
America. Mail to Greyhound Tour De- 
partment, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
“Minos. Full-color map is free. 
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Local Leaders Conferences 


With the goal of “At least a carload 
from each local association”, the presi- 
dent, other association officers, and 
chairmen of Public Relations, Profes- 
sional Standards, Welfare, Legislation, 
and Citizenship Committees will pack 
into one or two cars to attend the 
nearest Local Leaders Conference 
scheduled as follows: 

April 22 Front Royal — Elementary 
School 
April 29 Abingdon — Martha Wash- 


ington Inn 


April 30 Roanoke—Hotel Roanoke 


May 6 Norfolk — Lakewood Ele- 
mentary School 
May 7. Richmond — Hotel John 


Marshall 

All meetings will begin at 10:00 
A.M. and close in the afternoon. 

During the morning session the loca! 
and State Legislative Program will be 
discussed, as will Services of the VEA, 
including Preventorium, insurance, re- 
search, publications, and field service. 

Miss Virginia E. Lewis, president of 
the VEA, will preside at the 1:00 
o’clock luncheon, provided by the 
VEA. 

The afternoon session will cover 
teacher recruitment, 
problems, local activities, VEA Con- 
vention, and work of the NEA. 

Emphasis for these important meet- 
ings for local association leaders will be 
on our legislative program, teacher 
welfare, professional standards, and 
teacher recruitment. 


voting, local 





Answers to Functional Mathe- 
matics, Books 1 and 2, are available 
at 24 cents each, from Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Prince William Has FBI Agent 


Prince William County Education 
Association started the year with a 
message by Special Agent, William H. 
Pryor, of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. A movie, “Who Will 
Teach Your Child”, and a panel dis- 
cussion were also on the program of 
their first meeting. The Retirement 
System was explained by T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 


VEA. 


Henrico Issues News Letter 


Henrico County Education Associa- 
tion, headed by I. H. Levenson, started 
the year with the publication of The 
Henrico News Letter. The purpose of 
this news latter is to (1) serve as 
between administration and 
2) promote interest in the as- 


liason 
school, ( 
sociation, and (3) act as clearing house 
for news of teachers and schools in 
Henrico County. 





retary; and Mervil B. Leavell, treasurer. 


their first meeting. 
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Training School Expands 


The Lynchburg Training School and 
Hospital, formerly Lynchburg State 
Colony, has expanded from a four 
teacher staff to one of twenty-five 
members, beginning September 1953. 

The program now consists of activi- 
ties in Physical Education, Recreation, 
Academic Training, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education. These ac- 
tivities parallel the programs of ele- 
mentary and junior high schools as 
they meet the needs of the 400 chil- 
dren enrolled. 

Visits to the training school are en- 
couraged by those interested in this 
type of education. 


Newport News Issues 
Injury Report 

An attractive Injury Report in the 
interest of safety has been prepared 
for the Newport News Schools by 
George E. Ramsey, Director of Health 
and Physical Education. The cover 
shows the spider “accident” weaving a 
web around “show off”, “clumsy”, 
“careless”, “hurry”, and “ignorance.” 
Charts show that Newport News High 
School had more than twice as many 
accidents as any other school, and that 
more sixth graders were involved in 
accidents than any other grade. The 
highest frequency of accidents was 
in October and May, while 220 days 
were lost from school as a result of 62 
accidents with no days lost in 47 cases. 
Other interesting data and safety helps 
are given. 


Sheteanits by Daily News-Record 
HARRISONBURG ELECTS OFFICERS. New officers of the Harrisonburg 


Education Association for this school year include Mrs. Winogene B. Mauck, 
president; Mrs. Margaret Cassidy, vice-president; Mrs. Katherine Ikenberry, sec- 


Here they study plans for the year at 











under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 
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(Capital Stock Company . . . not offiliated with U. $. Government) 


see ora Insurance Company 
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2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. r 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [J Yes [] No } 

3. Estimated mileage during next year?...................- My present insurance expires....../....../...... ' 

4. [ Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 094 ; 
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MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’— No obligation! 


ME MPLOYEES , fates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
Goverwaent E: Sraurance Company’ deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average § agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS...OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 











CEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10 to August 15, 1955 





First Term: June 10-July 16 
Second Term: July 11-August 15 











Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most favorable 
experiences in learning, and in general development for the needs of the schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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SEE, HEAR, SAY, DO 


THE PHONOVISUAL 
CONSONANT PRACTICE BOOK 


Written and Tested by 


Maud C. Stubbings @ Ruth L. Haverly 


Wanda S. Gaynes 
of the Chicago Public Schools 


and 


Ruth Bolen Montgomery 
of The Primary Day School, Washington 


60c, postpaid 


Use of this book, together with the Phono- 
visual Teaching Unit, will thoroughly 
teach the consonant sounds, the basis of 
reading and spelling skills. 


Phonovisual Classroom Unit 


Method Book, Consonant Chart, 
Vowel Chart 


By SCHOOLFIELD and TIMBERLAKE 
$4.95, postpaid 





In First Grade: After only eight months these 
children and their classmates could read and 
spell (without study) more than 400 words. 


In Second Grade: I used the Phonovisua! 
Method most successfully with a small 
group of handicapped spellers. You have 
captured the game-work idea in a fas- 
cinating series of effective steps. I like 
Phonovisual Method better than any 
phonetic teaching materials I have en- 
countered. — Mary De Koker, Supervisor, 
Elementary Adjustment Services, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Department MVA P. O. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D. C. 
















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. | 4TH ST., 






RICHMOND, VA. 














PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
celn Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, IIl. 
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Wheels Turning in Alleghany 


In Curfman Hall of Covington High 
School on January 21, the Alleghany 
Education Association adopted with 
enthusiastic unanimity a program of 
action for the year 1955. This pro- 
gram, adapted from suggestions made 
by individual teachers at the instiga- 
tion of the president, Mrs. Shirley 
Kellam, and condensed into workable 
form by a committee led by Perry 
Mann, touches upon practically every 
phase of education wherein deficiencies 
exist in the local system. It includes 
provisions for improvement in the fol- 
lowing: teacher welfare and advance- 
grading 
textbooks and materials, facilities for 


ment, curriculum, system, 


manual training, extension of instruc- 
tion, building and equipment, and 
school-community relationships. 

The initial step in executing the pro- 
gram was also taken at this meeting 
when a new salary scale, formulated 
after careful study by a committee and 
designed to offer more adequate com- 
pensation as well as to furnish incentive 
for self-improvement, was adopted by 
the Association. 

The achievement of all the goals set 
forth in such a comprehensive program 
would be impossible in one year, but 
immeasurably important ends were ac- 
complished in publicizing the urgency 
of the needs and in arousing the organ- 
ization itself to a conception that pa- 
tient endurance ceases to be a virtue 
when it retards the progress of the 
work to which we are dedicated. The 
morale, the esprit de corps, the feeling 
of oneness which has pervaded the or- 
ganization throughout the launching of 
the program prove that the mountain 
stream, heretofore a politely murmur- 
ing cascade, is enjoying the feeling of 
power it acquired when it was harnessed 
to the turbine. Will our community 
provide the wheels to turn the ma- 
chinery? 


Grace N. Carter, Reporter 


Telephone for Norfolk’s 
President 


The Norfolk Education Association 
has recently had a telephone installed 
at Calcott School in the classroom of 
Josephine Acton, president of the As- 
sociation. Reason: to aid the president 
in handling matters that can be quick- 
ly attended to, without undue inter- 
ruption of her teaching. 

Henry S. Rorer, Reporter 






Waynesboro Evaluates 
Citizenship Training 

Teachers and administrators in the 
Waynesboro schools took a day off to 
evaluate professional study of groups 
during the first half of the school year. 
Morning group sessions evaluated their 
work in citizenship training, improv- 
ing reading on the secondary level, and 
selection of material to be covered on 
a specific course. 

The group cited ways in which cit- 
izenship training was being accom- 
plished in the following fields: (1) 
care of buildings and grounds; (2) 
respect for the other person’s proper- 
ty; (3) developing a sense of honor; 
(4) practicing acceptable conduct in 
classrooms, in halls, on playgrounds, 
in assemblies, and in the lunchroom; 
(5) realizing and accepting the respon- 
sibility which must accompany each of 
our freedoms and liberties. 

The afternoon session featured a 
panel discussion on “What Can We Do 
to Improve Citizenship Training in the 
Waynesboro Schools?” The panel de- 
fined citizenship to cover self discipline, 
honor, the 
American way of life, and achieving 
in one’s own field. Serving on the 
panel were Dr. Douglas Ward, modera- 
tor, professor of Education, University 
of Virginia; Dr. Fred R. Millhiser and 
Mrs. Matthews A. Griffith, speaking 
on behalf of teachers, Carolyn Kinder, 
a sophomore, and Zeke Blakemore, a 
senior, taking the parts of students. 


sectional disturbances, 


Southampton Plans 
Programs for Year 


Southampton Education Association 
had its first meeting of the year in 
Courtland High School on September 
23 with group discussions on the vari- 
ous types of work within the schools. 

Its second meeting was at Franklin 
High School on November 18 at which 
State Senator Mills E. Godwin was the 
guest speaker. 

On February 17 the Association 
heard Dr. B. J. Chandler, Assistant 
Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, speak at the Court- 
land High School. 

Final meeting for the year is plan- 
ned for April 29, at 7:00 P.M., in the 
Capron Community House, where 
dinner will be served by the Capron 
Woman’s Club, with entertainment by 
students from the county schools. 

Lizzie I. Story, Reporter 
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Code of Ethics Available 
for Framing 


The new Code of Ethics has been 
printed on heavy antique finished pa- 
per, in two colors, suitable for fram- 
ing. A copy has been provided each 
local association president, each divi- 
sion superintendent, and every school 
in the State by the Virginia Education 
Association, with distribution through 
local presidents. 

At its January meeting the VEA 
Board of Directors voted that after 
this distribution, the framing copy of 
the Code of Ethics should be made 
available to every member of the VEA 
on a cost basis. Doubtless every teach- 
er would like a copy of his professional 
Code of Ethics. Local associations 
perhaps would like to order sufficient 
copies for every teacher, and especially 
use them as part of the orientation of 
new teachers, making the presentation 
in an impressive ceremony at their 
first Fall meeting. 

Framing copies of the Code of 
Ethics may be ordered from the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, 
on the following cost basis: 


Code of Ethics, per copy $ .07 
Packaging (any quantity) 24 
Postage (approximate) 
1-15 Copies of Code .25 
16-40 Copies of Code 35 
41-75 Copies of Code AS 





Tazewell Exhibits 
Photographs 


Through the courtesy of the East- 
man Kodak Company the art depart- 
ment of Tazewell High School 
sponsored an exhibit of national high 
school photographic awards with sixty 
pictures on display which had received 
grand awards, special prizes, and hon- 
orable mention. It is hoped this will 
create sufficient interest to organize a 
Camera Club in the school. 
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Classroom Teachers Schedule 
Summer Conference 


Classroom teachers of Virginia will 
gather at the University of Virginia 
June 17, 18, 19 for their summer con- 
ference where they will hear the new 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association, Virginia Lewis, a science 
classroom teacher at Culpeper High 
School, speak, as well as their national 
executive secretary, Hilda Maehling of 
Washington. 

Discussion groups of interest are also 
planned, including Language Arts, 
Science, Social Studies, Mathematics, 
Professional Standards, and Organiza- 
tion. 

Schedule for the three-day meet has 
been announced by Margaret Baker, 
president of the VEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, as follows: 


June 16 
10:00 A.M. Registration 
Tour of historic spots, 


including Ashlawn and 


Monticello 
2:30 P.M. Opening Session 
4:00-6:00 Tea 
8:00 P.M. General Session 
June 17 


9:00-11:45 
2:00- 4:00 
6:00 P.M. 


June 18 
9:00-10:00 
10:00-12:00 


A.M. Group Meetings 
P.M. Group Meetings 


Dinner 


A.M. Group Meetings 
Noon Final Session and 
Conference Summary 


All sessions of the conference will be 
held in the new Cabell Hall on the 
University of Virginia campus at Char- 
lottesville, with plenty of parking space 
available. 

A ten dollar bill will cover the cost 
of room for two nights, registration fee, 
and banquet. 

Anyone interested is welcome at the 
conference and registration informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to Miss 
Blanche Pride, Secretary, VEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Box 25 F, 
Route 1, Colonial Heights, Virginia. 





What Are You Afraid Of? This 
booklet discusses in a frank, helpful 
way the hidden causes of many teen- 
age anxieties and also presents a method 
of handling the everyday varieties of 
fear. Published by Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois, price 50 cents. 














ARTISTA Tempera 
expands its horizons 





More and more teachers are using 
ARTISTA Tempera for more and 
more projects—decorating rocks and 
bricks; painting on paper, card- 
board, wallboard and unfinished 
wood; string painting, tool printing 
and (combined with CRAYOLA® 
Crayon) for Tempola-Craft. 


Available in %4 0z., 2 oz., 8 oz., 16 
oz., 32 oz. and gallon jars, and in 
student sets. For new free ARTISTA 
Tempera folder write Dept. ST-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 














BORROW 


TO $300 


SIGNATURE 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 





TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. ¢ srunoince, ALA, 
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HONORED at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of North River High 
School, Augusta County, were W. H. Senger, E. B. Craun, Ella Reeves, Frank P. 
Cline, Wilbur S. Pence, and Lee A. Cupp. An anniversary cake was prepared for 
the meeting by Rudolph Evers, a graduate of North River. 


Teachers Honored by 


North River PTA 


As a part of the 25th anniversary 
celebration of North River School in 
Augusta County, the PTA honored 
Ella Reeves, Lee A. Cupp, and E. B. 
Craun for continuous and faithful 
service to the community. 

The November meeting of the PTA, 
directed by President Joe Sheets, was 





a carry-in dinner with the teachers as 
guests of honor. Past principals, W. 
H. Senger, Wilbur Pence, and Brooks 
Booker were invited to participate. 


After a bountiful dinner, the pro- 
gram continued in the auditorium 
where certificates of appreciation from 
the PTA were presented to the especial- 
ly honored teachers. Frank P. Cline, 
present principal of the school, pre- 








sented the first certificate to Lee A. 
Cupp, mentioning his years of honor- 
able service, successful teams, and out- 
standing athletics. Mr. Cline empha- 
sized that it was for Mr. Cupp’s 
insistance upon good character, honor- 
able conduct, and fair play that the 
PTA especially wanted to honor him 
with the certificate of appreciation. 

O. B. Roller, agriculture instructor 
under Mr. Craun, presented to E. B. 
Craun, on behalf of the Association, 
the certificate of appreciation. Mr. 
Roller called attention to Mr. Craun’s 
long association with FFA work, his 
leadership in the church and communi- 
ty, and his exemplary character as the 
reasons for honoring him. 

The final presentation was made by 
a former principal, Wilbur S. Pence, 
now division superintendent for Rock- 
ingham County. In presenting to Ella 
Reeves her certificate, it was recalled 
that she was the only teacher who had 
served the school continuously since its 
beginning. Miss Reeves has taught 
mathematics and served as librarian. 
She now teaches one class in Art which 
accounts for the attractive bulletin 
boards and well kept class rooms al- 
wavs in evidence at North River. 





PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 


Leads ALL books in popularity 
6th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 





The sixth edition is already adopted in aii states that 
have made recent adoptions, including Indiana (mul- 
tiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Okla- 
homa (multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina 
(basal), New Mexico (multiple), Idaho (cobasal), 
Kansas (multiple), Texas (multiple), and Florida 
(basal). 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand 
schools, including the senior high schools of Milwau- 
kee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Phoenix, and many other cities. 





It is on the approved list in many other cities where 
it is used in the majority of the schools. In states 
where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it 
is used in the vast majority of those schools and close- 
ly approaching 100 per cent in most of these states. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


T.W.WOOD @ SONS 


OSMEN NCE 1879 


Cincinnati 2 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. © Chicago 5 SEED 
San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Virginians at Industrial 
Council 


Nine Virginia educators attended the 
Industrial Council at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in Troy, New York, 
last May. This session devoted to auto- 
motive industry was one in a series of 
forums to inform leading social studies 
teachers of the nation about recent de- 
velopments in American industries. 

Those attending from Virginia in- 
cluded John L. Palmer, Arlington, pres- 
ident of the VEA Social Studies Sec- 
tion; Edith Walter, Social Studies 
teacher, Wakefield High School, Ar- 
lington; Thomas P. Houser, Social 
Studies teacher, George Washington 
High School, Danville; H. C. Fryar, 
Jr., head, Social Studies Department, 
Great Bridge High School, Norfolk 
County; James A. Mumper, Social 
Studies teacher, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg; Mrs. Louise Hurt, 
head, Social Studies Department, New- 
port News High School; W. E. Camp- 
bell, Director of Instruction, Norfolk 
County; Thelma A. Morris, Social 
Studies teacher, William Fleming High 
School, and Richard D. 
Hamilton, Social Studies teacher, Rob- 
ert E. Lee Lee High School, Staunton. 


Roanoke; 





Nicolo LoMoscolo Featured 
at Smyth County Banquet 


Nicolo LoMoscolo, professor of voice 
at Radford College, presented a unique 
musical program for the November 12 
banquet meeting of the Smyth County 
Teachers. Mr. LoMoscolo, a native 
of Italy, was presented to the group 
by Lois Waak, one of his former stu- 
dents now a teacher at the Marion 
Elementary School. Playing his own 
accompaniment, Mr. LoMoscolo pre- 
sented a varied program of classical 
and semi-classical music. 


Other highlights of the American 
Education Week meeting, conducted 
by T. Marcus Gillespie, principal of 
Marion High School and president of 
the Smyth group, were group singing 
and two short talks. Miss Betty Echols 
and Carl Azzara of the Marion High 
School faculty led the group in sing- 
ing several old American favorites. 


“Enthusiasm at all meetings .. . 
interesting discussions” impressed Mary 
Payne Copenhaver, Chilhowie High 
School, at the VEA convention. Re- 
porting briefly on the meeting, she 
characterized it as one of the most in- 
teresting and informative yet. 





Complimenting the group of Smyth 
Teachers and all teachers, J. Leonard 
Mauck, superintendent of Smyth 
Schools, praised them, “regardless of 
criticism we read daily in newspapers 
and magazines.” 





School Savings Record in 
Smyth County 


The fourteen schools in Smyth 
County have rolled up a record in 
School Savings. From September to 
January their sale of U. S. Savings 
Bonds and Stamps totaled $16,596.25, 
according to Minnie Rouse, Chairman 
of the Smyth County Savings Commit- 
tee. Serving on this committee are 
Harlan Pafford of Marion, Mrs. C. M. 
Roberts of Sugar Grove, Madeline 
Gwyn of Rich Valley, Mrs. Mary V. 
Bonham of Chilhowie, Mrs. Clyde Bur- 
ton, Oak Point, and Ruth Gates, Salt- 
ville. 

Rich Valley Elementary and High 
School area lead in the Savings Program 
with $6,000, while Marion Elementary 
School and Marion High School to- 
gether sold $4,771.88 in Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. 
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Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
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strip he 
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EDUCATOR *‘500”’ 


For 2” x 2” Slides and Filmstrips 





HERE’S THE BEST 500 watt projector yet designed for 
auditorium and professional 
screen illumination .. . 

... 5” projection lens. . 
also available . . . instant change-over from slides to film- 
a completely new AO patented film unit . . 

blower cooled... 
bine to make the AO Educator 500 the best projection 
investment on the market today. 
veniently located and they are so simple that any student 
can operate this projector. 


W. A. YODER CO. 
714-16 Cleveland St. 
RICHMOND 21, VA. 


use. Brilliant 
superbly designed optical system 
. 3%”, and 7” projection lenses 


sturdy metal construction . . . all com- 
All controls are con- 


Compare the difference! 
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* Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl Patterson Schmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago's Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
genera! science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


*A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 
world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 
We see two youngsters going 
through the steps of setting up 
a home aquarium. Beautiful 
close-up color photography of 
fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 


EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 
F. W. Spindler, P. O. Box 26 
Hampden Sydney, Virginia 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Science Today and Tomorrow Series. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 
Science and You (Primer), by GERALD 
S. CRAIG and BERNICE C. BRYAN; 
Science Near You, CRAIG-BRYAN, 
$1.88; Science Around You, GERALD 
S. CRAIG and ETHELEEN DANIEL, 
$2.16; Science Everywhere, GERALD S. 
CRAIG and MARGUERITE W. LEM- 
BACH, $2.24; Discovering with Science, 
GERALD S. CRAIG and BEATRICE 
DAVIS HURLEY, $2.40; Adventuring 
in Science, GERALD S. CRAIG and 
KATHERINE E. HILL, $2.52; Exper- 
menting in Science, CRAIG-ROCHE-NA- 
VARRA; Learning with Science, and 
Facing Tomorrow with Science, CRAIG- 
URBAN. 

Here is a series for teaching science in 
the elementary grades, beginning with the 
primer and continuing through the eighth 
grade. Each is well illustrated in color 
and suited to the interests and under- 
standing of each grade. 

Spelling Today Series, by J. MURRAY 
LEE, DoRRIS MAY LEE, and VIRGINIA 
STINEBAUGH. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York 17, N. Y. $1.12 each. 
Words Tell Stories, Grade 2; Words 
Keep Friends, Grade 3; Words Tell the 
News, Grade 4; Words Give Informa- 
tion, Grade 5; Words Sell Ideas, Grade 
6; Words Entertain People, Grade 7 
and Words Influence People, Grade 8. 
In this revised edition, each chapter in 

each book develops new words, review 

words, and things to do. All are well il 

lustrated with line drawings. 

Ease in Speech, by MARGARET PAIN- 
TER. D. C. Heath and Company. Bos- 

$3.00. 

The third edition of this highly prac- 
tical text fits right into the modern scene. 


ton, Mass. 456 pages 


In keeping with present-day needs and re- 
quirements, it emphasizes informal dis- 
cussion, speaking on the radio and tele- 
vision, making reports, conducting meet- 
ings, effective listening, and oral reading. 
Fitting Yourself for Business, by ELIZ- 
ABETH GREGG MACGIBBON. Gregg 


Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, N. Y. 448 
Pages. 


A realistic guidance text that tells the 
business-trainee exactly what is expected 
of him in the way of skills, abilities, re- 
sponsibilities, and attitudes. It gives the 
student nearing graduation a true picture 
of the business world he is preparing to 
enter. This career planning text is now 
in its third edition. 





English for Today Series, by MARTHA 
GRAY and CLARENCE W. HACH. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, New York, N. Y. 
For grades 9, 10, 11 and 12, this 

series has been revised and assembled on 

the basis of the accepted trends in the 
teaching of English, on an extensive sur- 
vey of what teachers want in textbooks, 
and on the long experience of the authors 
in a wide range of English courses found 
in a modern high school curriculum. 

Techniques of communication—speaking, 

writing, listening, and reading—have been 

closely correlated and integrated with each 

preceding or succeeding book, so that a 

unity exists which makes each book or all 

four an ideal course of study. 


Illustrated Games and Rhythms for 
Children, by FRANK H. GERI. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 196 
pages. $2.95. 

Designed as a guide to teachers and 
parents of young children who wish to 
direct their activities into games and 
cooperative play. Profusely illustrated, the 
book gives complete directions for over 
100 games, rhythms, and special activi- 
ties. Music is supplied for those activities 


where it is necessary. 


Reading Critically, by SYLVIA C. KAy. 
Twayne Publishers, New York 4, N. 
Y. 166 pages. $2.50. 

A pioneering achievement in the de- 
velopment of intelligent reading—critical 
reading—this book has two aims: (1) to 
supply much needed material in the field 
of critical reading, (2) to present this 
material in accordance with the newer 
methods evolving in our high schools. 
Excerpts offer students a sampling of many 
periods, viewpoints, and styles to stimu- 
late comprehensive and critical judgment. 


English in Practice, by ALBERT GRAY, 
NANCY SPARKS, ORTHELLO STEPHEN, 
and JANE S. WAGNER. The McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. $1.00 each. 

Books 3 and 4, for grades 11 and 12, 
present a comprehensive study of Eng- 
lish. Fundamental grammar and good 
usage are systematically correlated with 
composition and speech assignments, with 
a complete testing program. Unique 
feature of the English in Practice series 
is student participation which the authors 
refer to as the ‘‘workshop method” which 
includes the use of ‘“‘check sheets’’ for 
students to check their own daily work. 
Natural, readable human interest stories 
and articles easily motivate the lessons. 
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It's News to Us 








These announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest 
to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and 
compare these items with others to be 
found in your school supply store. If 
unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


American Heritage The second is- 
sue, published February 7, is a fas- 
cinating collection of stories devoted to 
our country’s past, with many four- 
color illustrations from public and 


The 15 leading ar- 
ticles in this issue cover such subjects 


private collection. 


as the hanging of John Brown, which 
was written in 1859 by “Porte Crayon” 
for Harper’s Weekly, but never pub- 
a lively account of the 
India-China trade from Salem in the 
19th a study of the 
social and political lives of the Iroquois 


lished by them; 


early century; 


Indians; a controversial piece on the 
current craze for primitive American 
paintings; and on to four pages of old- 
fashioned valentines in full color. This 
Magazine of History is sponsored by 
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The American Association for State 
and Local History and The Society of 
American Historians. Published six 
times a year in hard-cover book format 
at a subscription price of $12 per year 
or a book-store price for single copies 
of $2.95. (American Heritage, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. New 
York) 

Vacation Europe with your color 
_ Kodak's colorful 


new data 


camera. 


book should be taken along on any 
trip. From its Venetian gondolier on 
the cover to the discussion of customs 
regulations on the last page, Vacation 
Europe will intrigue you with its 
wealth of on-the-spot helpful photo- 
graphic information. Suggestions of 
equipment; hints on trip scheduling; 
typical scenes to watch for. 64 pages of 
photographic “musts” for 50¢ at any 
Kodak dealer. 
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A suggestion we hope you find 


interesting and useful 
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New Idea For Graduation 


Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


0 EASY DIRECTIONS 
Y See girl figure A and boy figure 8. 
Make patterns; 12” boy; 11” girl. 
Trace on masonite or plywood, 
\ about %” thick. Cut with jig 
A saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 
Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 
are boys and girls in the class. 
Class photo wil! provide photo of each gradu- 
ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 
Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 
feet inserted in base. 
To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 
and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


Want a refreshing little lift ? 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural 
little “pickup”. Try it tonight. 


Trousers: — Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 
seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten 
with seams at side and stitch §” up in center 


of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 
SL legs. Fold so there is a front and back 
(\ /)) crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 
\.¥ ers, forcing 5” stitching between legs. 


Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 
felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 
4) collar turned down, see photo; paste on 
B felt tie (class Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


col« yr). 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


Make wood base 2x3x*4" with slot. Securely 


insert feet of cut-outs. 

















State-adopted for six years 
beginning July Ist, 1955— 


ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Sixth Edition 
Tressler and Christ 


JUNIOR 
ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Fifth Edition Book Two 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


Courses 1-4 


A newly designed format with bright color 
on almost every page adds interest and 
sparkle to this Sixth Edition. The up-to- 
date content, wide in scope, practical in 
approach, meets the real needs of today’s 
students. For Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Teacher’s Manuals, Practice Books and 
Answer Books. 


For Grade 8. Illustrations and cartoons 
make study easier. Teacher's Manual, 
Practice Book, and Answer Book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 180 Varick street, New York 14 


Publishers of Better Books 
for Better Teaching 


Representatives: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spotts- 
wood Park, Richmond 26; Joseph S. Sollars, 4500 Beechwood Road, 
College Park, Maryland. 














Y iad FOR 119. 


public. (Association of Ameri- summer jobs in California, Mon- 
can Railroads) tana, Japan, Connecticut, France 
A School Desk Is Born A etc. No fees involved. Published 
booklet describing the research, 20 times yearly, this Journal lists 
testing, engineering behind Positions as submitted by school 
American Seating’s No. 445 new officials. (Crusade. ) 

high-school desk. Single unit of 3. Creative Crafts With Crayola 


THE ASKING 


No requests from children, please. 
Our advertisers prefer to send their 





material to teachers or administrators 


roomy, steel-pylon-design desk, 


A 32-page book of ideas on how 


a. Watch the advertisers’ own copy with complete height range, pro- to make useful gifts, party 
or some attractive material not listed . ° c 4 : . , 

4 > ‘er Pames, invitations, and many 
ie ts Glens, Pinee pris or type vides comfortable seating for g an) 


your name, address and title. 


118. 


Inside Railroading. An jllu- 
strated booklet which takes the 
reader behind the scenes for a 
look at some aspects of railroad- 


ho 


grades 7 through 12. (American 
Seating Company) 

Sample Page from current 
“Advancement and 
which lists 


issue of 
Placement Journal”, 














other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. For teachers 


(Binney & Smith Co.) 


Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
on Auditorium Seating; 


only. 


logs 


ing rarely seen by the general actual teaching positions and 
nae Laboratory Equipment; Church 
State Teachers Magazines, 9 peer aan Available in school Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
307 N. Michigan Avenue year of 1954-55 only and Laboratory Furniture. Indi- 
Chieage 1, Illinois cate which catalog is desired. 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- ‘ 

sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number (Southern Desk Company) 
circled. 118. 119. 122. 3. 9 31. 31. Wayside Wonders Along 
“en America’s Highways. Wall 
ee ee ae oa is gu bd Oe 0 aoe ede e aed wee bel cke Meseal © Geet ein” Ves Mall ales 
NE Gece SOONER o's 6 cet G'e eb eeeis oe babe’ a ES Shows the most interesting spots 
as hs ns SU W CSS S60 d06s 1604 oe EME ETT ODE ee ws along the highways. Includes a 
ee Cowes cee et eoatabeebecdseebepebess 9-page booklet “How to See 
RR ee eee ee lll America”, which gives the his- 
os Wate whee eeecceces +s casks tencthasianital ol tine sate’ 
ed dl i and how to take a bus trip. 
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Better ‘ than P.T. A. support 


Certainly better for your figure! A 

girdle that’s just a mere handful of 
nylon power net . . . but, oh, what power! 
it will slim you . . . do it in soothing 

. comfort no matter how many times a day 
you om up from his desk. This little 
wonder is Formfit’s “Skippies” with the 


non-roll waistband, the front panel that 
tucks a tummy right in. 6.50. With it, 
you'll wear Maidenform’s “Chansonette”, 
the stitch-cup bra that lifts, rounds, 

gives spring's young line. 2.50. Both 


from Thalhimers Foundations, 3rd Floor. 


0) 


Richmond, Virginia 
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If not ‘Brain Washing 
Then What 7 


Today’s world events give ur- 
gency to our concern for the 


education of youth and adults. 


It is not enough to say that 
education is worthwhile and 
contributes to a higher stand- 


ard of living. 


On today’s education 
in truth and freedom 


depends the survival of civil- 


ization as we know it! 


The responsibility of support 
for education is not that alone 
of teachers and parents. It is 
the solemn obligation of every 


thinking citizen. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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